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Cheek Nation Tulsa Bingo 


In Tulsa take 

1-44 to the Arkansas River ; 
then Riverside Drive South 
to 81st Street, then Play! 

Please call (918) 299-8518 for information. 


WE ‘RE OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK FOR YOUR ENTERTAINMENT EXCITEMENT. 



Ill the hills of Oklahoma’s Osage County, 

Ken -McGee is helping to create the NATURE 
CONSERVANCY^ largest project ever: the vast 
IALLGRASS PRAIRIE PRESERVE. It's an effort 
to protect and restore what once reigned over 
millions of acres in the continent heartland. 


A 

TrueTaugrass 



is more than waving grasses 
and wildlife. It’s a whole ecosystem: 
a cycle of nature that the Nature 
Conservancy is working to restore. 

That cycle consisted of buffalo 
that grazed on a section of grass, 
followed by naturally caused 
fire that burned the grasslands, 
producing rich, renewed growth. 

The prairie preserve’s 36,000-acre 
size is vital to support this cycle, as 
well as the wildlife that will inhabit 
it — including some 1,800 bison. 

Many people believe il’s our last 
chance to restoie the great American 
prairie. It’s a glimpse ofhistoiy 
in our own backyard. 



For more information, 
please contact the 
Nature Conserumc) 
at 918 - 585-1 1 17 
or 320 South Boston. 
Suite 1700, 

Tulsa, OK 79103. 


Environmental Stewardship: That’s 

What Americas Made Of 


Oil & Gas 

Refining & Marketing 
Coal 

Chemicals 



ROCK ARTISTS 26 

Three sculptors chip away at traditional notions 
of 1 n d ia n a r t > By Jut te Pea rso 1 1 


IN THEIR OWN WORDS 34 

Most of us consider it our birthright, as natu- 
ral as breathing, but Native American tribes 
have had to tight to keep the languages of their 
forefathers. By Btirkhard Bilger 


COCK-A DOODLE-WHO? 44 

From Cheyenne country, a story of a brash 
rooster and a cocky cowman. Or was it a cocky 
rooster and a brash cowman? By Julie Pearson 


MOTHER CORN 48 

Five centuries ago. Native Americans gave corn 
to the world. Keeping It themselves has proven 
to be a little trickier. By Maura McDermott 


NATIVE ROOTS 60 

One woman follows the trail of her Native 
American ancestry* Luck helps, but persistence 
pays off. By Sharon Martin 


ONE ON ONE 
LETTERS 

MARKETPLACE TradingPost 
ACROSS THE RANGE 
TRAVEL PLANNER Indian Country 
CALENDAR 


Cover: Ponca Sim Dancer Damon Rough face oj 
Ponca City t photograph by David Fitzgerald. 
This page: peyote fans. 





It takes time to become one of Oklahoma's 
most trusted banks. In our Century of Service, 
we've grown from the corner of Sixth & Main in 
Stillwater, to serve people and businesses in 
almost every corner of the state. 

When you discover the difference in banking 
_ 100 years of experience can make, you'll 

want to bank with us. It's just a 
^ matter of time. 


It's A 

Matter 

Time. 


u> 

STILLWATER 
NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
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FOUNTAINHEAD 


H01 EI ann^ y [onF EBEtitE cehtef 


Head to the FUN! Head to 
Fountainhead Resort on 
eastern Oklahoma’s scenic 
Lake Eufaula for the resort 
experience of a lifetime! 

Enjoy luxurious 
accommodations, fine dining 
in a casual atmosphere, 18 
holes of challenging golf, 
tennis, racquetball, indoor & 
outdoor pools, watersports, family recreation and much, much more. 
Fountainhead makes your enjoyment a top priority. 


For Reservations & Information Call: 

1-800-345-6343 Nationwide or 918-689-9173 Locally. 



INTERNATIONAL FES TIVA L 

JUNE 9-19, 1994 

Ransom Wilson, Artistic Director 

Solisti New York Orchestra 


P.O. BOX 2344 
BARTLESVILLE , OKLAHOMA 
74005 918 336-9900 
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ENTERPRISE II 
SQ'-'AQE USA \ 


LIONS fun PARK (£ 




NATIONAL 

COWBOY 


MALL 


national^^ 

ASA SOFTBALL 
HALL OF FAME 


f OKLAHOMA 
FIREFIGHTERS 
MUSEUM 


KIRKPATRICK 

CENTER 


OKLAHOMA CIT 


SEE WHERE A LITTLE DRIVE GETS YOU 


• •• 


Hey, who says you have to drive...and drive...and drive, just to have a lot of fun? 
Not when 9 of the Southwest’s most popular attractions are just a short drive away. 
Come to RemingtonLand! in Oklahoma City. 


. THE KIRKPATRICK CENTER MUSEUM COMPLEX is packed with fun featuring the Omniplex Science Museum. 
Airspace Museum. International Photography Hall of Fame. Red Earth Indian Center. Kirkpatrick Planetarium. 
Kirkpatrick Galleries and the Botanical Gardens & Conservatory. • THE NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME is your 
map to the West. Americas greatest Western Collection of art and artifacts. • High speed adventure, thrilling rides 
and much more await your caravan at FRONTIER CITY, an incredible 40-acre western theme park. • Your license 

to world-class racing starts at REMINGTON PARK, one of the 
world's finest racetracks for Thoroughbred and QuarterHorse 
racing. . Cruise the Zoo! THE OKLAHOMA CITY ZOO has an 
amazing collection of 2.000 animals, featuring the daily dolphin 
and sea lion shows at Aquaticus. • Miniature golf, go-carts, 
batting cages and much more, make LIONS FUN PARK a gas! • Pull over 
for fun at the NATIONAL ASA SOFTBALL HALL OF FAME AND MUSEUM for the greatest 
stories and heroes of this all-American sport. • Accelerate your excitement at ENTERPRISE SQUARE USA. a one- 
of-a-kind. hands-on museum where your family can learn about the free enterprise system. • The sound of sirens 
echo at the OKLAHOMA FIREFIGHTERS MUSEUM, a remarkable collection of antique firetrucks. tools and machinery. 



So spend a weekend...or a week and get more fun to the gallon! 

For your free RemingtonLand Passport to Summer Fun Vacation Book, packed with great money- 
saving coupons, call the Oklahoma City Convention and Visitors Bureau at 1 - 800 - 225-5652 





Lookin’ to Pack a lot Of 
Fun Into A Short Ride? 



Wi ll major attractions like the National Cowboy Hall of Fame and a full 
schedule of rodeo and equestrian events, you already knew you'd find a little of the West 
in Oklahoma City. But maybe you didn't know you’d also find a whole passel of other fun things 
to see and do. like Bricktown, Oklahoma City's lively, downtown entertainment district, the Air 
Space Museum. Myriad Cardens and world-class horse racing at Remington Park. 

So saddle up and hold on light for one fun ride! A T r n T FItt/mt *t\s\/\I 

Okay, Buckaroo/ 

It’s in OklahomaCity. 


It's A • 
WonderfuUfo! 


IN OKLAHOMA CITY CALL OR WRIT! THE OKLAHOMA CITY CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU. 1 23 PARK AVENUE, OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73102, 1 800*225 5652. 




OKLAHOMA'S PREMIERE 
INDIAN ART GALLERY 

OFFERS 

THE ARTISTRY OF 

Richard Arison 
Lee Bocock 

ALL1E CHADDLESONE 
SHERMAN CHADDLESONE 
William Glass 
Merlin Little Thunder 
Virginia Stroud 
Robert Taylor 


on view 

June & July 1994 


ARTISTS 1 RECEPTION 
June 8, 1994 
6:00 - 9:00 p.m. 

Open Sunday, June 12 
(regular hours) 

Baskets 

BOOKS 

(Indian History & Culture) 
Jewelry 

Material Culture 
Pottery 
Prints 
Sculpture 

oma Indian 
Art Gallery 

2335 S. W. 44th 
Oklahoma City, OK 73119 
(405) 685-6162 

Open Tuesday through Saturday 
10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p,m. 




Living in a Time of Magic Robert Taylor. 


Living in a 
Time of Magic 

I t seems like everything in this issue is 
lost,” said Renae Romans, our resident 
fact- checker and all-around editorial/ 
publishing assistant. 

Deep in my own thoughts, I was 
brought up short by her observation. 
"Lost?” 

Matter-of-factly she ticked the story 
lineup off: Lost corns. Lost languages. Lost 
ancestors. 

“My gosh,” I remember thinking, “she's 
right.” 

Three out of our five major features 
(four out of five if you counted a mis- 
placed rooster) deal with a piece of Native 
Americana that has come dangerously 
dose to being wiped out. Yet my feelings 
about this, our third annual special Native 
American issue, had been almost giddy of 
late — fueled by the sheer activity our writ- 
ers had recorded in Indian Country, Heir- 
loom Indian corns may have almost dis- 
appeared, but they are being reintroduced 
in Oklahoma now just as scientists have 
begun to herald their importance to our 
country’s agricultural future. Few elders 
may remain who can recreate the family 
trees of the Native American families 


omitted from the Dawes Rolls but more 
Oklahomans than ever before are inter- 
ested in hearing what they do remember. 

As for native languages, one cannot pick 
up a tribal newspaper without seeing ad- 
vertisements seeking elders who still speak 
their native tongues. One cannot be in the 
field without bumping into oral histori- 
ans— microphones in hand— putting the 
stories and words of elders on tape. And 
one cannot talk with an academic without 
hearing about plans to introduce Apache, 
Cherokee, or Kiowa to the classroom set- 
ting — be it grade school, high school, col- 
lege, or even preschool. With the largest 
concentration of Native American stu- 
dents in the world and new state laws that 
make it possible for schools to offer Os- 
age or Kickapoo right alongside French 
and Spanish, Oklahoma is poised, if not 
on a historic mountain top, at least within 
its sight. 

Overstated? Maybe. But consider this: 
Oklahoma Secretary' of Education Sandy 
Garrett predicts that within five years 
there won't be a school in Oklahoma that 
doesn’t offer at least one native language. 
If that's the case, planting that prover- 
bial flag shouldn't be a problem. 

And if that's not living in the time of 
magic 1 don't know what is, 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 
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offers over three miles of blue water lakefront and over seven miles of commanding mesatop 
and mountainside homesites, each with 205 to 786 ft. of frontage. These photographs overlook 
Division III, which presents spectacular settings for magnificent views of the mountain-forest, 
cliffs, bluffs and enormous expanse of Lake Eufauia's blue water. Our topographically-defined 
settings, each Homesite an ever-changing, three-dimensional painting, embrace the horizon and 
just-large-enough tracts of land to elicit awed responses. Your privacy is ensured with carefully 
thought through restrictions and private roads dedicated to the Property Owners Association. 



We Offer the Horizon ® 

Eas Massey, Developer-Agent Eufaula, Oklahoma 74432-9442 (918) 689-7600 







GOLFING MEMORIES 

Your March- April 1994 issue had some 
marvelous articles on the golf courses de- 
signed by Perry Maxwell, and 1 was thrilled 
to read about the Muskogee Country Club 
and its history* My uncle, Gordon Jones, was 
the pro at that club from 1929-39. 

1 remember visiting my unde and his 
wife, Geneva (also a top amateur woman 
golfer for many years in Oklahoma), many 
times at the club. During the 1 930s, the pro 
was provided with a small apartment over 
the clubhouse* I remember the great play- 
ground t hey had for members' children and 
being treated to candy and soft drinks at the 
concession counter* The country club also 
had the best Fourth of July fireworks dis- 
plays in town. My uncle left Muskogee for a 
time, but returned later and was a pro at the 
Meadowpark Golf Course in Muskogee be- 
fore going into other business. He contin- 
ued to play golf regularly until his death in 


the mid- 1 970s. He instructed a young teen- 
ager in Muskogee named Beth Stone, who 
went on to become one of the top women 
pro golfers in the late 1970s and ’80s, 

Just wanted to say how much I enjoy my 
Oklahoma Today. 1 discovered the maga- 
zine three or four years ago on one of my 
nostalgic trips back to my home town of 
Muskogee, 1 lived there thirteen years be- 
fore 1 became a roaming army brat and 
later an army wife. No matter where the 
military took me, Oklahoma was always 
home* 

Thanks for the trip down memory lane. 

Joan K* McCarter Adrian 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

SHARING FAMILY HISTORIES 

In your March -April 1994 issue, you 
printed a letter from C*H* Ward, who wrote 
about having the Paden family genealogy 
through her grandsons. She expressed dismay 
that no one seemed to be interested in the old 
Cherokee ways. 

I am also interested in Cherokee genealogy 



Goif t travel , and a good read. 


and have some information regarding some 
Padens, My husband’s fourth great-grand- 
mother, Catherine Hicks Miller Gann, had a 
daughter who married Benjamin Paden. 

I would be interested in corresponding 
with C.H. Ward and sharing information. 1 
don’t imagine you could give me her address, 


Seven Ways to Share the Beauty 



Oklahoma's Native American 
Art, Music and Culture 

Award-winning, colorful programs 
Traditional and contemporary artists 
A unique way to learn about Oklahoma’s heritage 



FULL CIRCLE VIDEOS * 1-800-940-8849 

Ask for our free catalogue 
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but possibly you might be so kind as to for- 
ward this letter to her. 

1 thoroughly enjoy your magazine* Thank 
you. 

Laura Gann 
Perkins 

A GOOD READ 

By the way — the last issue (March-Apri) 
1994) was fantastic! 1 read it cover to cover 
in one sitting! 

Linda Daugherty 
Lawton 

HAPPY COUPLE 

What a great magazine! A magazine my 
husband and 1 both thoroughly enjoy! Thank 
you* 

Mrs* David L, Curry 
Hennessey 

ANOTHER PADEN RELATIVE? 

i read in Oklahoma Today that a C.H* 
Ward had the Paden genealogy. I would like 
to get in touch with her as my great-grand- 


mother was a Paden, Could you send me her 
address or send this letter on to her* 

We enjoy reading Oklahoma Today . 

Oleta Jones 
Grove 

Unfortunately, we don’t have Ward's 
address. Should we hear from Ward , you'll 
hear from us. (But please do take note of 
Sharon Martins story on Indian genealogy on 
page 60.) 

'OUGHT TO BE IN PICTURES' 

As I read the great article on Dennis Byrd 
in your January- February 1994 issue, I kept 
thinking, “Wow, this would make one heck 
of a movie,” Then, lo and behold, at the tail 
end, l found that it had already been done. 

We get only about ten TV channels here, 
but PH be twirling the knobs on February 28 
to see if “Rise and Walk” is on one of them* 
You betcha! 

J know how difficult it is to turn one's life 
around. In 1981 1 had a heart attack, which 
removed my prospect of continued commer- 
cial flying* Once 1 got my mind to change 


from “Gung Ho” to “Take it slow,” it was a 
little easier: however, payday just isn't the 
same! 

Good luck to Dennis and his family. 

S, “Tug” Tugwell 
Riondel, British Columbia 
Canada 

Februaiy 28 found most all our staff at 
home in front of the TV, too. There were tears 
and cheers. Hope modern technology didn't 
fail you! 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

In our March- April 1994 issue , Katz 
department store was mistakenly identified on 
page 80 as the site of one of Oklahoma City's 
first civil rights sit-ins; the sentence should 
have read Katz drugstore. 

On page 89, the number of Floral Haven 
Funeral Home in Broken Arrow was 
inadvertently listed as the one to call for tickets 
to the Tulsa engagement of the Will Rogers 
Follies, We appreciate their good-natured 
handlingof the calls, but folks should call (918) 
596-71 1 1 instead. 



Full Catering 
Home Delivery Service 

(405) 424-1614 

1101 NE 50th 

Oklahoma City 

Lunch: Mon day* Friday 1 1 a.nwZ p.tn* 
Dinner: starting; ,n 5 p*m. 7 nighu a week 


QJatite me ^Ze^em/ 


Join us for lunch 

M mxday-Friday 1 la.rn.-2 p.m* 

Qreat new menu 

Chef Houston pledges to keep 
Sleepy Hollow the way you 
remember it. 


Featuring! 

Pan-Fried Chicken 
Certified Angus Beef 
Freshwater Catfish 
Baby-Back Ribs 


INDIAN 

STORE 



Largest Selection of Indian Goods and 
Oklahoma Souvenirs in Tulsa! 

Indian Jewelry 
T-Shirts 

Moccasins » ^ 

Frankoma Pottery 
Pendleton Blankets 
Beads & Craft Supplies 

(Oowruown $iore Only) 

TWO LOCATIONS 




Rugs • Pottery 
Bronze Statues 
Indian Art 


In Downtown Tulsa Since 1916 
700 S. Main 

Tulsa, OK 74119 
(918) 582-6372 

Hours: Mon-Fri, 9:30-5:30; Sat* 9:30-5 


tn Tulsa's Largest Shopping Mail 
Woodland Hills Mall 

7021 S, Memorial 
(918) 250-3601 
Hours: Mon-Sat, 10-9; Sun* 12:30-6 
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Maybe not the bear 
teeth, gold nuggets, 
or buffalo robes of 
old, still the modern 
baubles coming out 
of Indian Country are 
just as rare — and 
romantic. 


HANDY BOXES 

After studying Mexican primitives (tables, chairs, chests) 
as an antique dealer, Kelly Grimes of Midwest City set 
out to apply what she knew about primitive paint and 
aging wood. Her medium? Boxes. Toy boxes, recipe 
boxes, boxes to store jewelry — all hand-painted s hand- 
distressed, hand-waxed, and hand-buffed. All that 
handiwork has stores from Vail to Santa Fe clamoring 
for her boxes. Petra Box (Grimes names and signs 
each one), $128. National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame gift shop, 1700 NE 63 rd Street, 
OKC, OK 7311 L (405) 478-2250. 


From left. 
Plains Shell 
Dress, 1992 > 
itnd Dress 
with Dots, 
1993 . 


PLAY BALL 

Baseball may be the 
most American of 
games, but it certainly 
isn't the oldest. Tribes 
played stickball for 
centuries, and in 
Indian Country it’s still 
what people mean 
when they say, 
“Someone's getting up 
a game.” Creek- 
Semi noie craftsman 
jonny Hawk of 
Holdenville made 
these sticks from the 
heart of hickory. 
$120. Oklahoma 
Indian Art Gallery, 
2335 S.W. 44th, 
OKC, OK 73119. 
k (405) 685-6162. 


DREAM SCULPTURES 

Typically someone with Anita 
Fields's background in Osage 
blankets and ribbonwork would be 
found making, well, blankets or 
ribbonwork. Instead, the Osage- 
Creek artist's interest in tribal 
clothing fuels day forms that evoke 
images of Indian shell dresses 
(pieces are often finished off with a 
smoking of sawdust, straw, or 
lea ves ) . Th e wh i ms i ca 1 cera m i c 
sculptures have turned up in 
Southwest Art and the U.S. 
Ambassador's Show in Rabat, 
Morocco. $750 each. (405) 743- 
2782. 




PERFECT PAIR 

Known for her paintings of Native American 
women and children done in flat, bold colors 
and set in traditional settings, Oklahoma 
native Virginia Stroud recently signed with 
New York’s Dial Publishing to do three 
children’s books: good news for kids, not-so- 
good news for art lovers, since Stroud has quit 
painting to concentrate on the twenty-three 
illustrations that will go in each book. Better 
news: the illustrations will be for sale. Pleasures 
of the Hearty a 1990 diptich (separate paintings 
meant to hang together), $100. Oklahoma 
Indian Art Gallery, (405) 685-6162. 



WILD OKLAHOMA 

He could sculpt anything, but given his 
druthers, Delaware sculptor Will Wilson of 
Tulsa prefers to recreate Oklahoma wildlife — 
eagles, mustangs, buffalo — in stone. He could 
use any stone, but he prefers the pink hues of 
Oklahoma alabaster. Angry Bully $2,000. 
Indian Market, 7913 E. 5 1st Street, 

Tulsa, OK 74145, (918) 664-0626. 



PINNED LADY 

Pincushion or fabric 
art? You decide. This 
Navajo-inspired 
lady stands 6" tall 
($13.50) or 3" ($6). 
Choctaw Indian 
Trading Post, 1500 
N. Portland, OKC, 
OK 73107.(405) 
947-2490. 





ONE OF A KIND 

During his heyday, 
artist Acee Blue Eagle 
commissioned an 
anonymous 
Oklahoma silver- 
smith to make this 
sterling silver buckle. 
After Blue Eagle’s 
death in 1957, it 
ended up in a Texas 
collection. Now it’s 
back home. $850. 
Oklahoma Indian 
Art Gallery, (405) 
685-6162. 


CHEROKEE 
ANYONE? 

This Cherokee 
alphabet trivet is a 
Frankoma staple. < 
Engraved on the back 
is the story of 
Sequoyah’s efforts to 
give the Cherokee a 
written language. 
$6.50 (stand not 
included). Frankoma 
Pottery, 2400 
Frankoma Road, 
Sapulpa, OK 74067. 
(918) 224-5511. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY FITZGERALD ASSOCIATES 
& CARRIE GOERINGER 
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STEVEN WALKER 



Moon watch: the path of the sun on May 10. 


ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 

AN OKLAHOMA ECLIPSE 


I t will be a rare event, the likes of which Oklahomans won’t 
see for another thirty years. Around half past eleven on 
Tuesday, May 10, the air will turn suddenly cooler, and the 
sky will slowly darken until it matches the deep blue of a 
bluebird’s feathers. Venus, the evening star, will come out, and 
in gardens around Oklahoma the four o’clocks and the 
moonvines may even begin to open. 

The cause of this strange dusk at lunchtime? A rare annular 
eclipse in which eighty-eight percent of the sun’s surface area will 
be blocked by the moon ( the remaining sunlight will blaze a thin 
platinum ring around the silhouetted sun). 

Both Oklahoma City and Tulsa lie just inside the southeast- 
ern edge of the hundred mile or so wide “path of annularity,” 
the narrow path of the moon’s shadow that drapes like a ribbon 
across North America — from northern Mexico northeast to 
Maine. “All of Oklahoma will get a very good eclipse, but not all 
will get an annular eclipse,” explains Wayne Wyrick, director of 
the Kirkpatrick Planetarium in Oklahoma City. 

Much of Oklahoma north and west of a diagonal line — running 
from Altus to Oklahoma City up to Tulsa and Joplin, Missouri — 
will see the ring around the blackened face of the sun, while the 


Panhandle and much of southern and southeastern Oklahoma will 
see a crescent. The best show, he says, will be in Ponca City, which 
is close to the center of the path of annularity; Enid and Clinton 
will offer almost as good of seats. In each of these towns the maxi- 
mum phase of the eclipse will last close to six minutes, compared 
to about half that in Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

Though much of the sun’s light will be blocked, what remains 
can seriously damage your eyes. To avoid “eclipse blindness” 
experts warn people not to look at the sun during any stage of 
the eclipse, unless they are looking through specially made eclipse 
sunglasses or a number-fourteen arc-welder filter. A low-cost, 
low- tech way to observe the eclipse is to poke a small hole (with 
pencil point or needle) in a piece of cardboard and project the 
sun’s image onto a posterboard on the ground, says Mark Tee- 
ter, a naturalist at Lake Murray State Park near Ardmore. If you 
own a telescope aim it at the sun (don’t look through the eye- 
piece) and hold a poster board out from the eyepiece; an enlarged 
image of the sun will be projected onto it. For those caught 
empty-handed: find a tree and watch the leafy shadows on the 
ground; a myriad of crescents and, finally, rings can be seen as 
the eclipse progresses. 


O k l a h o rn a T o d a y 
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Eclipses always draw fanfare, but at times these rare con- 
junctions of sun and moon have done more than inspire 
awe— they have actually affected the course of history. In g 
1806, the Shawnee leader Tecumseh (for whom the Okla- * 
honia town is named) learned of an upcoming solar eclipse 
from a scientific expedition visiting the Shawnee Nation to 
record the event, Tecumseh had his brother Tenskwatawa, 
known as the Prophet* prophesy the coming eclipse. Luckily 
the day was clear, and the eclipse darkened the sky as pre- 
dicted. The event bolstered the prestige of the Prophet and 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
MAY ECLIPSE REMAINS TO BE 
SEEN, BUT ONE THING IS 
SURE— IT WON'T HAPPEN 
AGAIN IN OKLAHOMA FOR A 
LONG WHILE. 


Tecumseh, who were then able to unite the quarreling tribes 
of the Midwest and for awhile hold back the flood of white 
settlers. 

The significance of this month's eclipse remains to be seen, 
but one thing is sure — it won't happen again in Oklahoma 
for a long while. The next eclipse comparable to this one* says 
Wyrick* will occur April 8, 2024; it will be a total eclipse vis- 
ible in southeastern Oklahoma. 

Not willing to wait that long* Oklahoma's amateur astrono- 
mers will be out in force for the May event. The Kirkpatrick 
Planetarium and the Oklahoma City Astronomy Club plan 
to join forces at the Kirkpatrick Center manning several tele- 
scopes and answering questions (the gift shop has even 
stocked eclipse sunglasses at $2,50 a pair)* and Wyrick expects 
a big crowd. The much less dramatic partial eclipse of July 
1991 attracted three thousand people, he reports. For those 
who want more time on a telescope, the planetarium is also 
offering an eclipse package to Roman Nose State Park. For 
fifty dollars one gets a t-shirt, solar glasses* lunch, and help 
in taking photographs. For details* cal! (405) 424-5545, 

Other places around Oklahoma to view the eclipse: In Mid- 
west City, Steve Arthurton* owner of Steve's Pro Shop and 
Astro Services* will post telescopes with solar filters in his 
parking lot at 5606-B S.E. 1 5th (one-third mile north of 1-40 
on Sooner Road)* (405) 732-1350. (He will also sell eclipse 
sunglasses,) 

In Enid, the Northwest Oklahoma Astronomy Club and 
Leonardo's Discovery Warehouse will offer the public twelve 
or fifteen ways to view the eclipse* says club president Dan 
Mathews, The telescopes will be set up at Leonardo's, 200 E, 



CIVIL WAR A LA CHAUTAUQUA 

I f ij a Civil War buff* s dream come true: a chance to chat with 
Harriet Beecher $towe, the author of Uncle Turn’s Cabin; 

James Longstreet, the Confederate general many blamed for the 
Confederacy’s defeat; and William Tecumseh Sherman , the Union 
general who will be forever fcrrotv/i as “ the man wfrn burnt Atlanta. n 

Such is the magic of a chautauqua , a tent show in which scholars 
assume the roles of historical characters, present their version of a 
frisforic event from their lifetime, and then discuss that perspective 
with the audience while still in character 

As popular in the late ISOOs as MTV is today ; chautauquas have 
staged a comeback in Oklahoma in recent years, led in part by the 
annual chautauquas held each summer fry the A rts & Humanities 
Council of Tulsa. 

Tulsa's fourth annual chautauqua will explore Civil War topics; 
it will run June 3-7 at Veterans Park, 1 8th and Boulder. Partici- 
pants can expect presentations by Stowe, Longstrcet, and Sherman, 
as well as entertainment by Walt Whitman , Henry James, and 
Confederate and Union reenactors and workshops an “Military 
Ethics,” u Poetry on Abraham Lincoln,” “Spiritualism and 
Feminism in the Civil War,” "Sherman's Other War * and “The 
Lost Cause Revisited,* 

For more information, call (918) 584-3333 . 


Maple, (405) 233-5707. For those unable to get outside, 
Mathews is planning to aim a video camera at the sun and 
broadcast the eclipse live on local public access, complete 
with commentary when the eclipse reaches its peak. 

Though Lake Murray State Park is slightly outside the path 
ofannularity, naturalist Mark Teeter will set up his eight-inch 
telescope with a solar filter* south of the lodge. He believes 
observers may catch a glimpse of sunspots during the eclipse. 
Call him at (405) 223-2109 for more details. At Fountainhead 
State Park near Eufaula, naturalist Sue Hughart will set up a 
telescope for projection, too. She can be reached at (918) 689- 
7450. (Other state parks are outfitted with telescopes and may 
offer eclipse programs* but call before visiting.) 

Should May 10 prove cloudy, take heart: it won't be as 
spectacular but there will be a chance May 24 to sec a partial 
eclipse — or, of course, one can always wait for the real thing 
in 2024. — Maura McDermott 


May - / 
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Scentsational 

Discover Oklahoma's world-renowned 
candle factory and award-winning small 
business when you visit Keepsake 
Candles", Our handcrafted, all -wax 
candles arc molded from authentic 
heirloom glassware and are scented with 
exquisite fragrances. You will find these 
unique candles, plus hundreds of other 
candles and decorative accessories from 
around the world when you visit our 
delightful Country Store. Then join us 
lor a free tour of our factory. Tours are 
given on the hour or by appointment. 

Stop by and see why we are 



Sat 10-5 Sun 1-5 
(918) 336-055 1 

2 Mi. West of Bartlesville — Hwy 60 

Keepsake Candles 

* T— * Mil 

Factory & Country Store 



Billy Williamson: tights, camera, action. 


A LITTLE HOLLYWOOD 
IN OKLAHOMA 

BETHANY AS TINSEL TOWN 

I t is a small cottage painted gun metal gray one block south of downtown Bethany. 

Neither it nor the five-person staff that works inside is distinguishable from any num- 
ber of small businesses or employees that labor eight-to-five in similar buildings 
throughout Oklahoma. 

But there is a difference. Whenever Hollywood enters the picture, there's always a 
difference. And Billy Williamson's IT1 films — the company that calls this unimpos- 
ing structure home — has logged time in the last few years on such motion pictures as 
Turner Broadcasting's Geronimo , Last of the Mohicans, and North and South Part HI, 
making the community of Bethany, Oklahoma's own bit of Hollywood. 

It is one that promises only to get bigger. “We're working on ten to fifteen projects 
at the same time,” says Ellen Welker. “No day is the same around here. Right now I 
have seven projects in preproduction > five in development, and three written.” Welker's 
other duties are typical of IT1 employees: she composes scripts, researches film con- 
cepts, answers correspondence, writes grant proposals- — and vacuums the rug on her 
way out at night. 

Williamson, himself, is usually found in the back room squinting over a film edi- 
tor. When he is not in the cottage editing or arranging and organizing equipment for 
a shoot, he is on location: He spent three weeks in San Antonio, Texas, shooting scenes 
for North and South Part ///.He spent another three in Tuscon, Arizona, serving as a 
second unit camera assistant for the movie Gerotwno . “There are about thirty min- 
utes of North and South that I shot,” Williamson said. “All the scenes with Rip Torn — 
and those with Indians in them — 1 did.” 

Back at home, the filmmaker is also a businessman. Besides five full-time employ- 
ees, Williamson also retains nine free-lancers, and he is not the only one from 1T1 films 
who goes on location. Welker has hit the road, too, scouting locations, directing the 
technical crew at a film site, conducting casting interviews. 

How did this all happen? In many ways it is the classic story of a small -town boy 
leaving home to make good, but with a twist. In this instance, the small- town boy makes 
good and returns home. Williamson, a Waukomis-native and graduate of Bethany 
High, studied at the University of Central Oklahoma in Edmond until he became so 
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27x18 "The Christening" 1,200 S/N 

The mother of Sitting Bull takes him to the spiritual leader to be blessed with 
the hope he will grow into a proud and honorable warrior . . . billjaxon 



Bill J axon Gallery 
4312 W. Reno 
Oklahoma City, OK 


4051794-9899 
FAX: 405/794-7977 


Inquires: Billjaxon, Inc. 
2603 N. Shields Blvd. 
Moore, OK 73160 


D ARRAN 



COOPER 
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"SONG OF SEVEN CLANS" 

CHEROKEE 

LIMITED EDITION PRINTS OF 400 S/N, 1 1X14 
$20. EACH, PLUS $5. SHIPPING 

SCISSORTAIL FINE ARTS 

NATIVE AMERICAN & WESTERN ART GALLERY 

103 N. BROADWAY - POTEAU. OK 74953 - 918 / 647-4060 



9lon MitcHM 


GALLERY & STUDIO 

2412 SW 59 Oklahoma City, OK 73119 


frustrated by what he wasn't learning that 
he dropped out to hang around the stu- 
dios of the Oklahoma City CBS affiliate. 
Eventually, he moved on to Los Angeles, 
where he went door to door looking for 
work. It was actor Will Sampson and the 
American Indian Registry in L.A. that 
gave Williamson, who has Choctaw 
blood, the contacts he needed to find 
work as a gopher (or handyman) on 
such television shows as “Vegas 51 and 
“G unsmoke” He parlayed that experience 
into jobs behind the camera and later in 
the editing room, 

IN 1984, HE CAME 
HOME TO 
OKLAHOMA TO 
FORM HIS OWN FILM 
COMPANY. 

Then in 1 984 he came home to Okla- 
homa to form his own film company. “1 
moved back because I wanted my kids out 
of there,” Williamson said, 

With his credentials, he expected to 
easily find work in Oklahoma. It didn't 
work out that way. “In those days there 
wasn't anyone who'd take the time to talk 
to Indians, The Oklahoma Film Commis- 
sion thought of us as a joke.” 

Still he managed. And times changed. 
Today, ninety-five percent of ITI's 
work comes from out of state. 
Williamson s firm does everything from 
camera operations, props, and script writ- 
ing to casting. He assists film makers in 
locating Native American actors, extras, 
and technicians- — usually from the 
Sooner state. (“We just finished assisting 
in the casting for Last of the Dog Men, 
which is being shot in Mexico,” says 
Williamson, “and we had sixty Oklahoma 
American Indians in North and South Pan 
III”) Success has given him a one-ton 
truck equipped with a darkroom for de- 
veloping film that he can use on location, 
and film credits that include Heaven and 
Hell Rise and Walk , Geronimo , Pow Wow 
Highway , Guns mo he //, Last of the 
Mohicans , Thief of Time, and November 
Rain . And still there are no guarantees: tor 
North and South II T Williamson had to 
shoot test film to get the job. 
Nonetheless, he has built a reputation 
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At Our New Location in Cement, Oklahoma 


Painting by Doc Tate Nevaquaya 



''Looking To Aim" 


Artist Show-. JAcuj 27 , 2,8 & 29 

Originals & Prints Sold 



Apache Art Qatfery 

304 N. Main Street • Cement, Oklahoma 7301 7 
(405)489-3381 • 1-800-291-1278 







"Little Black KciUeaiuJ 
Cheyenne Maiden" 
Actual Height 24" .iru! 22" 
Hiindpairm-il. Signed, Numbered and Haled. 
Made by Oklahoma Art Hi llvili Waugh - 
Regalia. Fate Panning In Spirit Can her. 

$650 cadi - £ 1200/ pair. 
Call (403) 715-2748 to ureter, or write Betti 
Waugh, Route L Bov L)4» Rosston. OK 7 >855 



Indian Summer 
festival '94 

September 16-17-18 


‘Bartlesville 
Community Center 
' Bartlesville , Oklahoma 


Indian Fine Art furied Exhibition 
Powwow rf Lacrosse Tournament 
Indian Food a Indian Games 
Indian Storytelling and History 
Demonstration of Indian Crafts 
^ Traders and Vendors 
Many Other Interesting and Fun 
Activities Throughout the Area 

For Information Call: (800)618-2787 
Or Write To; 

Indian Summer Festival 
Box 1027 

Bartlesville, OK 74005 


8th Annual Eufaula 



m 


September 2-4, 1994 

We welcome you to our 
* Gift Shop * Bingo 
* Smoke Shop * Day Care 

Euftuda Indian Community Organization 
800 Fnwt, Eufaula, OK (918) 689*5066 or (918) 689*2791 
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ANTIQUES 

! Large and affordable selection of 
i antique furniture and accessories 
imported direct from Europe. 
Special Orders Welcomed. 

SASSER & COMPANY 

importers ^ merchants 
|| 4D3 W. Main Street ^ Stroud, OK 

M Fora free brochure call toll free [Si 

K 1-800- 872-2996 S 



Children's Indian Tipi 

Completely Assembled . 

and priced at only. Y$ 59 .^ 


easy j up & Xsks-dam 
lOtfz. carva^ wooden 
stlkflcmen designs 
0 tall, 16 h, irmfe 


southwest*. 

designs^ 


p& box 52335 
Oklahoma city, ok 731-46 
405-321 0056 
brochure available 
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for doing first-rate work. “When the pro- 
ducers of Last of the Mohicans came to 
town looking for Indians, they found 
about twenty and were really discour- 
aged,” Williamson said, “W e heard about 

(T IS THE CLASSIC 
STORY OF A SMALL- 
TOWN BOY 
LEAVING HOME TO 
MAKE GOOD— BUT 
WITH A TWIST. 


what was going on and faxed them one- 
hundred and fifty names from our files 
saying, "You want more — hire us.’ " In the 
end, ITI interviewed four thousand Native 
Americans before sending eight-hundred 
and twenty to locations in North Carolina 
for the motion picture. 

Still, Williamson emphasizes his firm is 
not a talent agency; although, he does have 
advice for individuals who want to go into 
films: get proper training — just being 
Native American isn't enough, “They 
need to be a good actor with training,” 
Williamson said. Those lucky enough to 
get the big break must also be ready to see 
it through if they w ant an actual career in 
film. Of the eight- hundred and fifty Okla- 
homans who worked on Last of the 
Mohicans as their first acting project, only 
twenty continued to pursue a career in 
acting after the film. “1 had nine Indian 
kids sit down in my office right after the 
film was made all excited about how they 
could get into pictures as stuntmen so I 
told them to go to L,A. and enroll in stunt 
school and make contacts,” Williamson 
said, “Out of the nine, only one took my 
advice. The rest just went home.” 

This bothers Williamson partly because 
he sees how far Oklahoma has come in 
being able to ready young actors and as- 
piring filmmakers. “We now have the abil- 
ity to learn the basics right here in Okla- 
homa,” said Williamson, thanks to uni- 
versities such as UCO investing in proper 
film equipment, classes, and instructors. 
“It used to be universities in this state 
would say they have film classes and in 
truth they would turn out to be nothing 
more than an extension of broadcast jour- 
nalism,” said Williamson, 
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That's changed, but obstacles of a dif- 
ferent sort remain* “We are striving for the 
industry not to see American Indians as 
actors, but as actors who happen to be 
Americans Indians — with a place in front 
and behind the camera,” Williamson said 
The film maker believes a good example 
of an actor who happens to be an Ameri- 
can Indian is his partner Michael Horse 
who played a French terrorist in the film 
Passenger57, With thirteen documentaries 
in the can, Williamson himself is proof of 
how well one can do if given that prover- 
bial big break: he is editing two documen- 
taries: one on Oklahoma Wetlands, an- 
other on economic development in the 
Cherokee Nation. And ITI Films begins 
shooting a docudrama in Oklahoma next 
month on domestic violence in Indian 
homes that Williamson hopes will be seen 
on the Discovery Channel by next year. 
Meanwhile, he and Michael Horse are de- 
veloping a modern-day American Indian 
picture they plan to begin shooting in 
southcentral Oklahoma this fall as well as 
a detective project “similar to Death Wish n 
set for a later date. And the cameras keep 
rolling, — Mike Coppock 


THIRTY DAYS, 
THIRTY DATES 

PLAYING OKLAHOMA 

R ed Dirt, It has been called the origi- 
nal Oklahoma sound: a populist mix 
of folk, rock, and country seasoned with 
ole-time western twang, a little swing, a 
dash of bluegrass, and more than a spoon- 
ful of soulful harmony. 

It came riding out of Stillwater — the 
town that gave the world Garth Brooks 
and Jimmy LaFave — in the late 1 970s and 
'80s. Garth cut his teeth on Red Dirt mu- 
sic while in college (his one-time 
bandmate Dale Pierce still plays it), but it 
was LaFave, a Stillwater native who now 
lives and croons in Austin, Texas, who 
perfected it. 

Long the sound -of- favor among re- 
gional musicians (particularly those who 
love blue grass), Red Dirt music will get a 
rare statewide airing this June when the 
Oklahoma City band known (fittingly) as 


NEW 

“This is a splendid collection of 
writings in the true spirit of a 
‘people's history’. ... It includes 
fascinating portraits of people, 
some famous, some obscure, who 
were engaged in these strug- 
gles.” — Howard Zinn, author of 
A People's History of the United 
States. A book that can remind 
Oklahoma citizens of changes yet 
to be made, show how to make 
them, and inspire them to do the 
job. 

$27.95 

From your bookseller, or 

University of Oklahoma Press 

(Call 1-800-627-7377, or write) 

Dept. MAI6 — 1005 Asp Ave. — Norman, OK 73019-0445 
Add: $2.50 Post/hand. Accept: MC/Visa/AE/Checks. Write for FREE catalog* 




"An Oklahoma 
I Had Never Seen 
Before" 


ALTERNATIVE VIEWS Of OMIAHOflfl HtSIDflY 

Edited by Davis D. Joyce 



Hopi-Tewa-Laguna Storyteller 


Molding the imagination of the 
young and old through stories of long 
ago and far away. 

For booki-ng or of her information, call 
{8061499-3757, or write: EkJreria Douma, 

Route 4, Box 89-E r Amarillo, Texas 79119 


LE TTER WITH INDIAN EVENTS CALENDAR « INDIAN 



The American Indian 
Heritage Center 

Northeast Oklahoma's 
Complete Indian 
Resource Center 

Call for event and 
membership information: 
(918) 585-8444 

American Indian Heritage Center 
supports the 43rd Annual 
Tulsa Pow Wow 
June 3A, & 5, 1994 
Tulsa Fairgrounds 

American Indian Heritage Center, Inc* 
\ larwelden, 2 2 1 0 South Main 
Tulsa. OK 74 IN 


^ - DiroHd SNOiDjnoD iDVdiiav - mom wmoim 


May * } u ti e 1994 
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Consignment 
fine J ewelry 

— — 

R.V. IRONS, INC. 


Serving 

CLIENTS WHO ARE 
BUYING OR 
CONSIGNING 


-INQUIRIES INVITED- 

2424 E. 21st Street, Suite 355 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74114-1741 
|918] 744-0880 

QUALITY ■ INTEGRITY • SERVICE 


Q/M.LERY anti FRAME 

Fine Southwest Art 
for the Discriminating Collector 
. . . and Quality Framing 

Including Works by 
Bert Seaboum Connie Seabourn 
Denny Haskew Dana Tiger 
Bernadette Martinez 
and other important artists 

BERT SEABOURN 

OPENING RECEPTION 

poster signing * watercolor demo 

SATURDAY, JUNE 11 • 2-8 PM 

Located in 

Historic Oklahoma City Stockyards 
2312 Exchange Avenue 
Oklahoma City, OK 73108 
<405) 236-4002 



• Originals & Prints 

• Pottery & Rugs 

• Furniture & Accents 

• Unique Gifts 

• Santa Fe and 

Rodeo Pattern 
Dinnerware 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

SANTA FEi 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^TRADERS" 


9300 N. May at Britton Rd. 
(405) 752*8525 


WALKING 

WOMAN 


Indian Store 


* Original Art & Prints 

* Beads &. Supplies 

* Dream catchers 

* Pendleton Robes 
& Blankets 

* Cassette Tapes 

■ Broadcloth 

* Drums 

* Jewelry 

■ Pottery 

203 C Ave. 

Lawton OK 
(405) 581*1898 

Indian Owned 
L Operated 



^ Ancucin l 

4 Territory ^ 


4 Gallery 

4 CXYuIUu,*, Tin,,! k 

j FEATURING OKLAHOMA'S FINEST [ 
NATIVE AMERICAN ARTISTS. f 


Lmua 






Lelj * ^i'n',-1 1, j j * Hitup * 

4 1030 EAST TAFT, SAPULPA. OK 74066 kb. 
9lBfl27-2Q'5Q OR 80fV4 6A- T 400 W 


OyUAjtoo ^YuLio/rfo 


rWBwMMIFI'HtM 

Indian owned and operated. 

Cheyenne Mocasins 
Bead work 

Silver and Turquoise Jewelry 
Pottery and Art 
Rugs and Baskets 

1000 South Main, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 74066 
15 minutes from Downtown Tulsa 
918/224*6511 

Open 10am-5:30pm Momday-Saturday 
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the Red Dirt Rangers launches a whirlwind 
tour of the state, playing thirty dates in thirty 
days and venues as vastly different as Coy- 
ote Hills Dude Ranch outside Elk City, 
Okmulgee’s annual Pecan Festival, and a 
class reunion. 

Why such a grueling tour? “We" re an 
Oklahoma hand that plays an Oklahoma 
sound,” says John Cooper, a Stillwater na- 
tive who plays mandolin and, like the rest 
of the band, writes songs. “For the past three 
years, we’ve been traveling all across the 
country — Aspen, Austin, New York City 
(where they were booked by former Cavalry 
basketball coach Charlie Rosen ) — playing 
our own brand of Red Dirt music, now we’d 
like to play it for as many Oklahomans as 
we can.” 

What may go down in the books as one 
of the most populist band tours in history 
(some gigs will be literally campfire 
songfests; most all are free; and one is actu- 
ally a benefit in honor of the late folk singer 
Woody Guthrie) kicks offfune 1 at 3 p*m + 
at the Yippee- Yi-Yo Cafe, 4723 N, Western, 
in Oklahoma City, (405) 524-5282. 

Also look for the Red Dirt Rangers: 
JUNE 2 Blue Rose Cafe, Tulsa, 3 p.m. f (9 IS) 
742-3873. 

JUNE 4 Oklahoma City Arts Museum, OKQ 
7p.m., (405) 840-2759 

JUNES Black Mesa campfire show, 6 p.m. t 
(405)525-7472 

JUNE 6 Roman Nose campfire show, 6 p.m* t 
(405) 525-7472 

JUNE 7 Red Rock Canyon campfire show, 6 
p.nu (405) 525-7472 
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Making Oklahoma musk: The Red Dirt Rangers 

J UNE 8 Full M oon Cafe, Cherry' Street, T iitsa » 
9:30 p,m. t (918) 583-6666 

JUNE 9 Red Earth Festival, Downtown , OKQ 
9p.m., (405) 427-5228 

JUNE 10 Native Arts Festival, Hominy, 9 p.m,, 
(918) 885-4717 

JUNE 11 T.J.s Honky Tonk, Ponca City, 9;3f) 
p.m., (405) 765-4072 

JUNE 12 Horscthief Canyon (with the Medi- 
cine Show band), Perkins , TCJA, (405) 525- 
7472 

JUNE 13 Flip's, OKQ 10 pm., (405) 843-1527 

JUNE 14 Benefit for W.O.O.IXY., Okemah, 
TEA , (405) 525-7472 

JUNE 15 Hideaway II, Cherry Street* Tulsa , 
7:30p.m., (918)582-4777 

JUNE 16 Liberty D’s, Norman, 10 p.m., (405) 
321-1776 

JUNE 17 VZD's, OKQ 9:30 p.m., (405) 524- 
4203 

JUNE 1 8 Peca n Fest i va l , Okm ulgee , / p.m., 
(918)756-7910 

JUNE 19 Father's Day Show, Bristow, 3 p.m., 
(918) 247-3493 

JUNE 20 Duncan, TEA, (405) 525-7472 

JUNE 21 Full Moon Cafe, OKQ 9 p.m., (405) 
848-3070 

JUNE 22 Hideaway, Stillwater, 6 p.m., (405) 
372-4777 

JUNE 23 Willies, Stillwater, 10 p m. t (405) 372- 
9854 

JUNE 24 Coyote Hills Dude Ranch, 20 miles 
east of Elk City, 8 p.m., (405) 497-3931 

JUNE 26 Buzzard's Roost, Tahlequak 6 pm., 
(918) 456-7877 

JUNE 27 Robbers Cave campfire show, TEA, 
(405) 525-7472 

J UN E 28 l ake T exoma campfire show, TEA, 
(405) 525-7472 

JUNE 29 The Deli, Norman, 9:30 p.m., (405) 
360-6042 

J UN E 30 Ba rbecue a nd Final Show, Eh te Door , 
OKQ 6 pm., (405)525-7472 





(918) 341-0114 

Claremore. Okla 


Cruise Master 

Cruise Air • 

SWINGER 

PURSUIT 

ENCOUNTER 




Indian Arts & Crafts 
Association 


122 La Veia N.E. Albuquerque, NM 87108 (505) 265-0140 

Authenticity 

When choosing American Indian art or crafts, ask these important questions: 

Was it made by an American Indian artist or craft sjierson? 

Was it handcrafted? 

Was it made from genuine, unadulterated materials? 

Only if the answer is “yes" to all these questions, can the product be represented as an 
authentic, handmade Indian art or craft. 


Look for IACA's emblem, the symbol of integrity . . . and buy with confidence. 


Over 800 IACA members dedicated to the preservation and ethical 
promotion of Indian Art & Crafts. Call or write IACA for our nationwide 
directory, only $10. Ten brochures on Authentic Art & Crafts, $5. 



May - June 1994 
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ducedan Allan Houser (the father of Na- 
tive American sculpture) and holding 
claim to the country's largest concentra- 
tion of Native Americans, Oklahoma is 
not overflowing with stone sculptors in 
the Indian art genre. This may be partly 
due to economic reasons— sculpture re- 
quires a greater outlay than paints and 


THREE OKLAHOMA 
NATIVE AMERICAN 
SCULPTORS MAKE 
A BIG SPLASH IN 
THE ART WORLD. 

BY JULIE PEARSON 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY CARRIE GOERINGER 
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n the art world, it is common knowl- 
edge that stone sculptors are a breed 
apart: They hear voices others do not. 
They see faces and figures where others 
would not dream to look. And it is not un- 
common to hear them talk about “listen- 
ing to the rock” or see them agonizing over 
“what the rock wants to do” — ideas that can 
raise eyebrows among non-artists and art- 
ists alike. 

Yet one need only see a stone sculptor lay 
her hands on a massive piece of alabaster 
and watch as the palms work the surface of 
the rock as if looking for a heartbeat to re- 
alize that sculpture is not something one 
imposes on a stone. 

It is a collaboration. 

Native American sculptors describe their 
creative process in stone in similar terms, 
but with an advantage — their cultures have 
never viewed rock as anything but alive. In 
the sweat lodge, in curing ceremonies, in 
hero stories, and tribal origin myths, the 
power of rock surfaces again and again. 

Paradoxically, despite our having pro- 
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paper — or because in Oklahoma, men- 
tors of the earliest Indian artists dearly fa- 
vored canvas over stone. 

That sculpture has taken root here 
nonetheless speaks to the compelling na- 
ture of the art form: the mysterious pro- 
cess by which a chunk of alabaster be- 
comes a graceful Taos drummer. To ex- 
plain it, Oklahoma Today has gathered 
three Native American sculptors whose 
lives and backgrounds overlap to an amaz- 
ing degree. 

What else distinguishes these Oklaho- 
mans? A style you can recognize across the 
room, their commitment to creativity de- 
spite market pressures, and their convic- 
tion that, regardless of their awards to 
date, their best work is yet to come. 



The Potter, 1990, Sherman Chaddlesone. 





THE NATURAL 



t could be described only as raw tal- 
ent, the kind that lets a small child 
hear a song once and then play It on 
the piano en t oto. That is how 
sculpting was for Parker Boyiddle from 
the beginning. 

The Kiowa- Delaware sculptor made 
clay bas-reliefs as a child living in the 
Anadarko area, dabbled in ceramics for 
awhile, and finally concluded on his own 
that sculpture came too easy to him. By 
the time he arrived as a young man at the 
Institute of American Indian Art in Santa 
he, New Mexico, Boyiddle was deter- 
mined to learn something he didn't al- 
ready know how to do. 

So he took up painting. 

Ironically, he studied painting under 


PARKER 


BOYIDDLE 


'WHEN YOU SEND A 
WAX CAST TO THE 
FOUNDRY, SIX OTHER 
PEOPLE INTERPRET 
YOUR ART. WHEN 
YOU WORK IN 
STONE, NO ONE ELSE 
TOUCHES IT.' 


famed Chiricahua- Apache sculptor Allan 
Houser, until Royiddle’s preference for 
surrealism prompted Houser to transfer 
his student to the class of Fritz Scholder. 
“Houser was good about making sure you 
received the instruction you needed,” he 
notes, “After I joined the Air Force in 
1968, Td go see him every time 1 was on 
leaved’ 

Not until 1971 , returning to civilian life 
in Tucson, Arizona, did the artist rccon- 
s ider h i s c ho i ce o f m e due W he n a ga llery 
owner who handled Boyiddle’s paintings 
told him about Jasper D’AmbroisFs 
foundry in Tempe, Arizona, the very idea 
of casting sculptures in bronze stirred the 
Oklahoman so much that he was jolted 
into action. “That’s where 1 did my first 
bronzes,” he says. 

D’Ambroisi, with his classical training 
in anatomy, was the perfect mentor for 
Boyiddle, who couldn’t bear to model a 
head without adding the rest of the body. 
Later, marketing his work in Santa Fe, 
Boyiddle began to hang out with sculp- 
tors G o rd o n V a n W ere Ro llie G ra n d b o is , 
and Preslay La Fountain. They directed 
his attention to stone, which quickly 


eclipsed bronze as his forte and his pas- 
sion. “When you send a wax cast to the 
foundry, six other people interpret your 
art. When you work on stone, no one else 
touches it,” observes Boyiddle. 

The medium puts the responsibility on 
the artist, and in Royiddle’s case, the art- 
ist has risen to the occasion: his work has 
been exhibited in museums from San Di- 
ego, California, to Paris, France. 

Now forty- seven, Boyiddle’s technique 
remains Low- tech. He requires only three 
mechanized tools: a die grinder, disk 
grinder, and a hand drill — the latter used 
to “muck” out his images. The rest of the 
work is done with a chisel, mallet, or file. 
Polishing requires only sandpaper. 

This purity of approach lets Boyiddle’ s 
natural affinity for sculpture 
guide the process. It is obvi- 
ously a reductive process, al- 
beit not a quick one. Pounds 
of alabaster must be re- 
moved before the sculpting 
process can begin. “Doing 
sculpture is like watching a 
Polaroid develop," says 
Boyiddle. “After cleaning 
my rock, I track down all the fissures and 
chisel them out with a hammer and mal- 
let. If Pm working with a really big chunk 
of alabaster, I may end up taking almost 
half of it off.” Only after the alabaster has 
been reduced to its most stable form does 
the concept of a shape suggesting an im- 
age come into play. *T do one preliminary 
sketch of a sculpture on paper,” Boyiddle 
explains. “After that, I pencil out my im- 
age directly on the alabaster.” 

From there, the image emerges quickly. 
Never one to be bound by unspoken 
strictures regarding Indian art, Boyiddle 
often combines traditional subject mat- 
ter with erotic elements. 11 is female nudes 
can be ethereal or disturbing, like the half 
woman/half panther sculpture that seems 
to shift shape before one’s eyes. “My rela- 
tives on the Kiowa side of my family are 
Kiowa -Apache,” Boyiddle says. “They 
have a story about a clan whose members 
had the power to turn into cats," 
Though he exhibits in Oklahoma sev- 
eral times a year, Boyiddle has lived in 
Wes tc I i fife , Co J o rad o, si n ce 1 98 6 . M a n y o f 
the animal images that abound in his 
work, particularly the rabbits, are in- 
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The Italian Stallion 


spired by his four-legged neighbors in the 
Sangre de Cristo foothills. The sculptor, 
who works outdoors, has plenty of space 
and natural light, with one drawback: ev- 
erything, including his house, sits on a 
pitch. K ] sculpt on these large wooden 
spools, and 1 have to prop up one edge of 
the spool to get an even surface to work 
on,” he says. 

Still, this is a man who sculpts by ear* 
Once, having finished the body and wings 


of an eagle, Boyiddle started to carve the 
beak, when the whole face of the bird fell 
off. “I looked at the flatness of the head," 
Boyiddle recalls, “and decided to make it 
an owl.” 

The sculpture of Porker Boyiddle can be 
seen at The Art Market , 7913 E. 51st Street , 
Tulsa, OK 74145 , (918) 664-0686* The 
artist himself is in and out of Oklahoma , 
but he can be reached by writing 334 
Phantom Road, Westdiffe, CO HI 252. 
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W hen Sherman Chaddlesone 
and his wife, A I he, first 
started showing their sculp- 
ture, in their beginner’s en- 
thusiasm, they went a little overboard. “We 
did twelve to thirteen Indian art shows 
that first year,” says Sherman, shaking his 
head. “Now we 1 re down to about two.” 
A roommate and classmate ofBoyiddie's 
at the Institute of American Indian Art in 
Santa Fe, Chaddlesone, too, studied paint- 
ing under Houser and Scholder, from 1964 
to 1 967. Then as an intelligence and opera- 
tions specialist with the Army, he spent a 
year In Vietnam. “The war pretty much 
killed my creative urge,” he says. “I didn't 
do any art tor a long time after I got back.” 
Skilled in accounting, management, and 
tribal administration, Sherman tried on a 
number of careers before following his wife, 
Allie, into sculpture full time. Though he 
doesn't hesitate to switch mediums when 
he feels a painting coming on, seven ty-five 
percent of his time is spent on sculpting. 

The Chaddlesones learned much of their 
art side by side. “We made a lot of mistakes 
at first,” Sherman admits. “We’d bring 
home stones that weren't really solid and 
get ninety percent through a project. Then 
we'd hit a flaw in the rock, and half our 
sculpture would slide off.” 

Sherman started out doing some of the 
detail work on his wife's pieces, but sheer 
demand soon required a more extensive 
collaboration. “Now l may do the rough- 
ing out of a piece and Allie the detail work. 
If one of us gets tired, we'U trade off,” he ex- 
plains. 

Concept determines the authorship of a 
piece. Both Chaddlesones favor Plains and 
Southwestern subjects- — but with a differ- 
ent emphasis, 4 Td rather work large than 
small,” says Sherman. “And l like the more 
figurative stuff. If Allie has an idea for a 
piece and 1 add to it, we 1 11 double sign it.” 
Though they work in a pink Oklahoma 
stone they have dubbed Anadarko alabas- 
ter, their most frequently used stone is 
Colorado alabaster — noted for its even 
color and Iran si Licence. Several times a year, 
Sherman and Allie drive to a sculpture sup- 
ply store in Fort Collins, Colorado, where 
they carefully hand-pick their stone. This 
is not your average shopping trip: “We buy 
about a ton of alabaster at a time,” says 
Sherman. When the rock finally arrives in 


Kootenai Mother and Child, 1992 


LARGE AS LIFE 


Anadarko, the Chaddlesones' yard looks 
like the aftermath of a small landslide. 

Using the dear alabaster almost like a 
canvas, Sherman details Iris sculptured fig- 
ures with an engraver or a mototool. De- 
tailing not only changes the texture of rock, 
it changes its color, causing it to turn a pow- 
dery white. These changes in texture and 
color allow tor a range of effects, from the 
delicate imprint of a feather to the patterns 
of a Pendleton blanket. “I think my paint- 
ing background forces me to push the stone 


kept a ledger calendar from 1856-1934, 
Chaddlesone has been not only a creator in 
his own right, but a historian and witness for 
others. As a friend and fellow tribesman of 
IX. Cannon and Mirac Creepingbear — 
two talented painters who died unexpect- 
edly in their prime— Chaddlesone is often 
asked to share his insights about the men in 
interviews and documentaries. One of his 
most deeply felt commissions was a bronze 
bust of Cannon, executed for the American 
Indian Hall of Fame in Anadarko. 



as much as I can/' says Sherman. 

Though they take turns on other tasks — 
daughters Alison and Shaun- Dae also help 
with sanding— Sherman alone makes the 
walnut bases for the couple's sculptures. 
The famed Chaddlesone finish comes 
partly from exhaustive sanding, partly 
from a substance applied to the stone 
that Sherman refuses to name (if s a trade 
secret most sculptors know about, but 
are too lazy to use). 

Like his great-grandmother, who 



Chaddlesone sees his home town of 
Anadarko as an emerging center for Indian 
sculptors, particularly those working in 
stone. “I don’t know why there seems to be 
more of it here than in other parts of the 
state, but a lot of the younger artists are tak- 
ing it up,” he observes. 

Still, this labor-intensive and demanding 
medium often discourages beginners, who 
may do one sculpture and quit in frustra- 
tion. Unlike painting, short cuts in stone are 
hard to come by. “We put in a lot of eigh- 
teen-hour days,” says Sherman. 

Thankfully, though, they no longer have 
to finish pieces on the road like they did 
when they first started out in the business. 
“1 remember driving to this gallery in Colo- 
rado one time, and when we got there, all 
the hotel rooms were taken. All we could 
find was this dive. We usually work on our 
sculptures outdoors, but when we saw all 
these rough-looking guys standing around 
front, we decided to work in our room.” He 
shakes his head in amusement. “We 
plugged in the grinder. With all the noise 
(it makes), we figured someone would 
think we were tryin’ to unhook the TV, but 
there was so much fightin’ and yellin' go- 
ing on, they didn’t even notice us.” 

Chaddlesone's sculptures can be seen at the 
Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery, 2335 SW 44th, 
Oklahoma City , OK 73119 , (405) 685-61 62. 
The artist can be reached at P. O. Box 1 732, 
Anadarko , OK 73005 , (405)247-2750, 
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CHADDLESONE 



'THE WAR PRETTY 
MUCH KILLED MY 
CREATIVE URGE. I 
DIDN'T DO ANY 
ART FOR A LONG 
TIME AFTER I GOT 
BACK.' 






A GIFT TO BE SIMPLE 


A Hie Chaddlesone greets visi- 
tors to her studio with what 
is known as a traditional 
handshake among Indians* 
not shaking back, but resting her hand 
lightly in her guest’s. Her handshake tells 
much about her traditional upbringing* 
but also about her sources of strength as a 
sculptor. 

A member of the Kootenai tribe of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Allie was raised by adoptive 
parents on the Kalispel reservation in 
Washington. “Sherman and 1 met in Santa 
Fe too,” says Allie. “I went to the Institute 
(of American Indian Art) to paint and 
ended up in modern dance,” 

Marrying shortly before Sherman en- 
tered the service, Al lie's artistic efforts lan- 




CHADDLESONE 


' WORDS CANT 
DESCRIBETHE 
SATISFACTION YOU 
GET FROM A 
FINISHED PIECE.' 


guished after leaving the Institute, until a 
1983 visit to Allan Houser’s rural com- 
pound and sculpture garden outside Santa 
Fe, where she fell in love with the power- 
ful, elemental shapes created by the sculp- 
tor, “I really admired Houser's work, and 
l kept wishing I could do it. Then 1 
thought, ‘Why can't \V ” 

It was Doug Hyde — another Institute 
alum — however, who, pestered by Allie 
with questions about his medium, finally 
showed Allie what was actually involved in 
sculpting stone. Allie remained intrigued, 
but back home in Anadarko, she found 
herself hesitant to start carving stone right 
away. She decided to experiment with clay 
sculpture first (less investment of time and 
money), but the clay proved too volatile. 
”1 like stone better. It's faster, and you 
don't have to worn 7 about it blowing up on 
you,” she explains. 

Problems came with stone, too, how- 
ever. To even begin, one had to learn how 
to tell a good piece of alabaster from a 
flawed one. As it turns out, choosing ala- 
baster is sort of like choosing a ripe water- 
melon: it has to look and sound right. 
“When Sherman and l pick out rock, we 
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look it over first Then if we don't see any 
flaws, we hit it with a hammer. If it's good, 
it makes this high ping. If you don’t hear a 
ping, it's (what we call) Tie ad' stone.” 

A fan of Oklahoma alabaster (what the 
Chaddlesones call “Anadarko alabaster”), 
Allie likes to quarry her own rock in a spot 
not far from her Anadarko home. The 
native stone, which is striated and pink 
rather than clear, may be used by the 
sculptor to suggest face paint or other ef- 
fects. But partly due to the influence of 
Houser (who has always insisted sculpture 
is about form and space, not embellish- 
ment) and partly as a result of her own 
personal taste, Allie's sculptures have been 
sleek and semi-abstract from the begin- 
n i ng. “Ili ke world n g m y scu l p tu re as c lea n 
as possible,” she says. “If you do too much 
detailing, it takes away from the basic form 
and design,” 

While cleaning her stone, Allie examines 
it carefully to determine what areas not to 
use or whether the stone might require a 
second pass through the reduction pro- 
cess. Unlike other sculptors, she doesn't do 
preliminary drawings, preferring to see the 
image of the piece in her mind. 

Yet from the moment she sent her first 
sculpture to a gallery, her work sold 
quickly. “There were times when I'd slow 
down*” she recalls, “but the gallery owner 
would call me and order several more 




sculptures, and I would get busy again.” 

A three-time award winner at Red Earth, 
Allie so dreads the spotlight that she re- 
fuses to attend her own awards ceremo- 
nies. At the same time, her passion for her 
work is obvious. “Words can’t describe the 
satisfaction you get from a finished piece,” 
she says. “The thing I like about working 
in stone is you’re free to work when you 
want to. ’Course, if you have a deadline 
and can’t stop, your arms get pretty tired.” 

As for the glamorous image people 
sometimes have of stone sculptors, forget 
it: “You’re always walking around with 
dust in your hair,” says Allie. 

While her award pieces often stand as 
tall as a small child, Allie’s signature works 
are miniatures ten inches or less in height 
(travelers like to be able to carry a piece 
they like home with them on the plane). 
Despite her preference for simplicity, 
about 1990 it was Allie’s idea — not 
Sherman’s — to begin adding miniature 
pots to their sculptures. Sometimes the 
Chaddlesones make their own pots out of 
a contrasting alabaster; sometimes they use 
Santa Clara pots, but even the turquoise 
Allie adds periodically to her sculptures is 
always discreet, never gaudy or overdone. 

Though she tries to make “at least one 
powwow a year” in Kalispel, Allie consid- 
ers Anadarko home. Along with Sherman, 
she is taking Kiowa language classes. “I’m 
not learning any sentences yet — just words 
so far,” she says. 

Her numerous mother-child images al- 
low her to express what she calls “the 
calmer side of life.” And while some may 
find juggling art and family difficult, for 
Allie it is an organic combination. “I’ve 
always lived around artists — including 
the ones in my family,” she observes, and 
she chooses to see that state of affairs not 
as a distraction but a source of her 
strength. W 

Julie Pearson is a Tulsa-based free-lance 
writer who covers Native American art for 
Southwest Art. Carrie Goeringer is a free- 
lance photographer who works frequently for 
the Associated Press. 

The Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery , 2335 
SW 44th, Oklahoma City , OK 73119, (405) 

6 85-6162, carries the sculpture of Allie 
Chaddlesone. Allie can be reached at P.O. Box 
1732, Anadarko, OK 73005, (405) 247-2750. 
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IN THEIR 
OWN 
WORDS 


A t ninety-seven years of age, Parker McKenzie has lost his mobility and the 
better part of his hearing, but not his strong and steady hand. When visitors 
come to his farmhouse west of Anadarko, he leads them past chipped file cabi- 
nets and teetering bookshelves, past a framed portrait of the Clintons (‘There’s a picture 
of George Bush underneath”), and a phone that never gets answered (T just let it ring — 
my hearing aid drives me crazy”) to the blackboard by his desk. Exchanging his cane for 
a piece of chalk, he starts writing words in Kiowa before you can take a seat. An hour 
later, his outstretched arm shows no trace of a tremor. 

Inventor of written Kiowa, renowned scholar, repository of his people’s culture, 
McKenzie is a modern-day Sequoyah. Three generations of anthropologists and linguists 
have looked to him for guidance through the infernal complexities of Kiowa grammar. 
While McKenzie’s collaborators never manage to survive him, he can pick up the dis- 
cussion where they left it, tracing sentence after sentence in the dim and dusty light, slash- 
ing accent marks left and right, tapping out a phrase’s halting rhythms. The work is a 
passion and a pure joy, restoring him as it consumes him. Though McKenzie’s face is as 
daunting as a desert butte — cheekbones like weathered sandstone, cavernous eyes, a snow 
drift of coarse white hair — the smallest pun can reduce it to convulsions of gleeful laughter. 

McKenzie has dedicated his life to the Kiowa language; pride and humor may be his 
only refuge from the pain of watching it disappear. Bom one-quarter Kiowa, he married 
a full-blood Kiowa and tried to immerse his children in native culture. Though he spoke 
Kiowa at home, only his oldest learned to speak fluently. The rest 
gradually left the Anadarko area, married whites or Indians from 
other tribes, and drifted away from his teaching. McKenzie points 
to pictures of his grandchildren lining the living room walls. “They 
look like white children, don’t they?” he says with a laugh only 
faintly colored with regret. None of them, he knows, will grow up 
speaking Kiowa. 

We often hear that species are going extinct at a rate unprec- 
edented in the planet’s history, but languages are dying off even 
faster and with only a murmur of protest to accompany them. 

Suppressed or ignored by generations of government, drowned out 
by English radio and TV, perceived as a handicap even by their own 
speakers, languages such as Kiowa have trouble finding a voice in 
the modem world. According to linguist Michael Krauss at the University of Alaska, 
Fairbanks, ninety percent of the world’s six thousand languages will be extinct by the 
end of the next century. In North America, where more than five hundred Indian lan- 
guages were spoken when Europeans arrived, only two hundred survive, and of those, 
one-hundred and fifty are moribund — that is, no children are learning to speak them. 

Speaks of Things Sacred and Holy • Robert Taylor • 1993 


Native American 

LANGUAGES ARE 
DYING FASTER THAN 
THE SPOTTED OWL, 
BUT INSTEAD OF A 
DEATH KNELL, A 
DETERMINED FEW 
HEAR A RENAISSANCE 
IN THE OFFING. 
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“Languages embody the intellectual wealth of the people that speak them,” M.I.T. lin- 
guist and philosopher Kenneth Hale says. “Losing any one of them is like dropping a 
bomb on the Louvre.” 

As the state where the most Indian languages are spoken, Oklahoma will inadvert- 
endy stage a large portion of this tragedy. Fortunately, Oklahomans may also play the 
largest role in helping to avert it. Led by the Oklahoma Native American Language De- 
velopment Institute, the University of Oklahoma in Norman, and enlightened legisla- 
tion, the state has become a leader in the campaign to preserve native languages. The 
effort comes none too soon: “We are in the eleventh and a half hour,” says E. Sean 
StandingBear, director of the Osage Tribal Museum in Pawhuska. According to O.U.’s 
department of anthropology, the state’s thirty-five native languages can be divided into 
five categories — ranging from those languages that are spoken every day in some house- 
holds and are still taught to children, to languages spoken only by a handful of older 
people, none of whom are as fluent as their parents were. Only Cherokee, Choctaw, and 
Creek/Seminole belong to the top category; eighteen languages — including Peoria, 
Natchez, Tonkawa, Quapaw, and Osage — fall into the latter. 

According to some linguists, a language spoken by fewer than three hundred people 
Mother’s Lullaby • is technically dead. By that standard, Osage died years ago — its four or five remaining 

Benjamin Harjo , Jr. speakers are hardly enough for a funeral service. Yet people like StandingBear believe 
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Dreams of Release * Benjamin Harjo t Jr, * 1992 


‘LANGUAGES EMBODY THE 
INTELLECTUAL WEALTH OE THE 
PEOPLE THAT SPEAK THEM. LOSING 
ANY ONE OF THEM IS LIKE DROPPING 

A BOMB ON THE LOUVRE.' 

— Kenneth Hale of M.l.T. 


their language is worth resurrecting. Before the Europeans came with their new language 
and their new God, the Osages believed l heir native tongue was given to them by Wah- 
kon-tuh) the creator. So holy and powerful were some words, they could only be spoken 
in a ceremony or before a battle, “You had to approach that language with respect- You 
had to be careful how you used it,” StandingBear says, “My uncle Henry used to say that 
some of those words could affect the weather and the natural elements. They could af- 
fect your enemy.” 

When the Osages converted to Christianity, they learned a story that gave words a 
different kind of holiness. While God creates the world in the Book of Genesis, Adam 
recreates it through language. When he names the beasts of the Earth, Adam transforms 
them into sounds, shapes, and ideas with lives of their own. Each of us, whether Christian 
or not, takes part in this miracle when we name a child or tell a story. The words we use, 
the rhythms of our sentences, recreate the world according to our own perception, A 
poet's words can even change the way others perceive the world, casting a new light along 
the contours of things. 

How might a person's worldview change, then, if he grew up with a different language 
altogether? The word for lemon in Osage, kat$e-zi-t$ ‘ dthe, literally translated, means 
apple-yellow- sour. With such a word to describe it, the thought — the taste — of a lemon 
to an Osage must be like nothing English speakers know. “Osage is a pictographic Lan- 
guage, 5 ' says Geoffrey StandingBear, Sean's older brother and assistant principal chief of 
the Osage. “You combine images and symbols to create a moving picture ofvour people, 
your environment* your thoughts and emotions,” This approach to language is so fun- 
damentally different than that of English that Geoffrey StandingBear suggests it might 
best be written with a pictographic alphabet, like those used for Japanese or Chinese. 
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ACCORDING TO SOME 
LINGUISTS, A 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN BY 
FEWER THAN THREE 
HUNDRED PEOPLE 
IS TECHNICALLY DEAD. 

By that standard, 

OSAGE DIED YEARS 
AGO.** 



From left , Geneva 
Palacios , Irene Garza , 
and Carl Downing. 


Carolyn Quintero is currently working on a two-year grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities to create an Osage grammar and dictionary, A non- In- 
dian who grew up in Osage County, Quintero is one of many linguists fascinated by what 
Osage can tell us about how people think and the way they create language. “Osage has 
some quirky, interesting things about it,” Quintero says, “There are some mysteries that 
I don't understand yet.” 

Unique among the world's languages — with the possible exception of Korean— Os- 
age marks the position of its subjects, literally their position as they are speaking. “If you 
say Tm going/ and you're sitting, you end the phrase with Mi n k$he; if you are moving, 
you end it with a n he; if you are standing, you end it with a n txa n hi? says Quintero. Os- 
age draws no distinction between singular and plural, between the masculine and femi- 
nine (there is no difference between “he and she”), and distinctions between past and 
present tenses are very fuzzy (“You can time travel in Osage,” Sean StandingBear says)* 
As if that weren't enough, Osage pronunciation includes an assortment of odd sounds — 
nasal vowels, preaspirated consonants, glottal stops, and unusual dusters Like “s/its” at 
the beginning of a word — that can make an untutored speaker feel like he is choking on 
crackers. 

Documenting such peculiarities may help us understand the origins of all language. 
Researchers like Quintero and MJ.T/s Kenneth Hale are searching for the linguistic 
equivalent of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity: the Universal Grammar* “We believe that 
the ability to learn grammar is innate in humans — that babies would never be able to 
learn languages so quickly without it,” Hale explains. “We are trying to determine what 
that ability really is, but every language that dies takes away from our database/' The very 
oddness of Osage helps linguists contrast it to other languages, demonstrating what part 
of its grammar is universal and what is unique — and therefore not innate to humans. 
“Osage is a missing link/' Quintero explains* “By studying it, we can reconstruct how 
languages converged and diverged historically* The University of Colorado is so excited 
about it that they even applied for my grant for me.” 

Unlocking Osage's mysteries may take linguists like Quintero a few years, but only the 
Osage people can keep their language alive, and that work will never end. Is it worth it? 
Why spend hours recording elders, attending language classes at night, and teaching Osage 
to children when English is already the people's first language? Skeptics answer with 
another Biblical symbol, a cautionary counterpart to the story of Adam: the Tower of 
Babel Just as conflicting languages kept the tower's builders from reaching heaven, they 
say, language preservation only keeps us further from peace and mutual understanding* 
With ethnic wars raging across the planet, shouldn't we seek a common tongue to bind 
us rather than reviving languages to further divide us? 

Though they ring with idealism, such arguments have been used before to justify beat- 
ing Indians who were caught speaking their language, to force 
bilingual schoolchildren to chew lye soap if they strayed from 
English. The truth is that everyone who supports native lan- 
guages agrees they are no substitute for English* “If you're going 
to live in this society, you must be able to communicate in it/' 
says Carl Downing, director of development at the Oklahoma 
Native American Language Development Institute 
(ONALDI). “But we also have to value people who are bilin- 
gual We are the only country in the world where bilingual- 
ism is looked upon as a detriment,” 

In point of fact, Downing told a Senate committee on na- 
tive languages two years ago, research has shown that children taught a native language 
at home learn English better in school than those who grow up only with English. The 
more languages they learn, the more children's overall expertise with languages grows. 

There is a rueful sound to the way Downing talks about native languages. Like the thou- 
sands of Indians he counsels, he never learned his people's tongue, “My parents thought 
Cherokee would keep me from making a good living, so they never taught it to me. Now 
my children criticize me for not being able to teach it to them,” Second-generation Swed- 
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Weaver of Words • Benjamin Harjo , Jr. • 1993 


ish to Spanish immigrants can always return to the old country to get in touch with their 
roots. But where do Indian children go when their language has died, leaving only a few 
missionary translations behind? Many of them, adrift without a culture in their own na- 
tive land, simply self-destruct: Native Americans have the highest drop-out rate in the 
country, as well as the highest rate of alcoholism, drug addiction, and suicide. The aver- 
age life expectancy of a Native American male is only 44.5 years. 

Downing managed to climb out of the sinkhole that swallowed so many of his con- 
temporaries: he earned a doctorate in education and went on to teach mathematics at 
the University of Central Oklahoma in Edmond, a suburb of Oklahoma City. Nearing 
his retirement with nothing left to prove, however, he began a journey back to his roots. 
Fortunately, they were still there for him to find. “There are people my age who don’t 
speak English well, but they are the ones carrying on the Cherokee Nation,” he says. 
“Without them I would be lost out here.” In 1986, Downing helped establish ONALDI 
in Choctaw, Oklahoma, with the notion that Native Americans shouldn’t have to deny 
their heritage to prosper. Learning native languages, Downing and his colleagues at 
ONALDI believe, is the surest path to ethnic pride and the self-esteem to succeed in any 
setting. 

Over the last four years, ONALDI has become a guiding light in the native language 
movement, hosting workshops on bilingual education, encouraging tribes to start na- 
tive language programs, and teaching tribal leaders how to apply for funding. Though 
the National Park Service, the Department of Defense (remember Choctaw code-talk- 
ers cracked enemy codes during one war), and the Department of Human Services have 
some money available for native language programs, grants have been as scarce as the 
languages they were meant to protect. But that promises to change this summer, when 
the Native American Language Act finally bears fruit. Passed by Congress in 1992, the 
Act languished without funding until this year, when $1 million was appropriated. “We 
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could have used five million a year,” EJowning concedes, “but 
a million is still a million more than we had last year.” 

With its abundance of tribes, more than 76,000 Indian 
students, and some of the country's most confident, com- 
mitted native language advocates, Oklahoma should earn a 
healthy share of the grants. Still, Downing thinks the money 
will serve as more of a wake up call than a call to arms. Most 
tribes don't even know how endangered their language is, 
much less how to put together a curriculum and certify 
teachers* “It's one thing to say, ‘Well, I'd kind of like to learn 
my language, 1 ” Downing says, “and another thing to say, 

There are only three speakers left. If 1 want to do this, I’d 
better get on with it 5 ” 

For once, the state government is offering tribes nothing but support. Four years ago, 
when state legislators decided to include foreign language requirements among statewide 
educational reforms, senator Enoch Kelly Haney and representative Larry Adair proposed 
that native languages be included among the languages that could be taught. “It really 
wasn't much of a fight,” Downing says with some surprise. “They simply passed that clause 
along with the rest of House Bill 1017.” Two years later, with the 1993 deadline for the 
foreign language requirement fast approaching and few native language programs in place, 

State Superintendent of Schools Sandy Garrett and Supreme Court justice Yvonce Kauger 
organized the Native American Languages Committee to jumpstart the process. The 
committee develops curricula for language classes, supplies names of potential teachers 
to communities, and helps tribes establish systems to certify native teachers. 

For all the effort directed at public schools, the strongest native language programs 
are still run by G.U., where students can take three semesters worth of classes in five lan- 
guages (Cherokee, Choctaw, Kiowa, Creek, and Comanche) and by private teachers like 
Evans Ray Satepau hoodie, who teaches Kiowa to night classes in Carnegie and Tulsa, 

But new advocates are surfacing all the time: privately owned Tulsa University will add 
courses in Cherokee this fall, and state-owned Cameron University in 
Lawton would like to offer students a chance to study Apache in what 
would have to be the ultimate setting: Quanah Parker's own Star 
House, 

Thanks to the new grants and skyrocketing interest in native lan- 
guages, however, tribes should start to take the lead in preserving their 
own languages. Indian leaders, like M ichael Pratt of the Native Ameri- 
can Cultural Council, are more than sanguine: “Oklahoma is way 
ahead of the game in this area. I think we can have thirty schools teach- 
ing native languages within the next five years.” 

While the Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and a few other tribes have 
nascent language programs, the Cherokee are years ahead of most 
tribes. With twenty- two Head Start centers introducing three- and 
four-year-olds to their native tongue, the Cherokee program has be- 
come a model for the entire nation. Every week at Tahlequah’s Keyes 
Elementary School, a ragged chorus of Cherokee words can be heard 
bursting from Norma Fourkiller’s class. The first school in the state to 
take advantage of 1017, Keyes has been teaching Cherokee to three 
hundred and twenty students from K-6 since this fall, with remark- 
able success. "The kids bust their buns,” says Charles Gourd, director 
of Keyes’ bilingual education program. "They love Cherokee so much that the teachers Happier Times * Benjamin Harjo, /r. 
can use it to make them study harder in their other classes. The teachers tell them: L You 
had better get to work, or we won’t have any time for Cherokee,' ” For children in K-3, 

Fourkiller teaches vocabulary by holding up pictures to her class. In the fourth grade the 
kids are taught the Cherokee syllabary as well as phonetic spellings of Cherokee words. 

So far, the system seems to work. “We had two children come from El Salvador this year,’ 1 
Gourd says. “They’re learning Cherokee faster than English.” 
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Prayer * Solomon McCombs * 1977 


Centuries after 

LOSING THEIR 
LANGUAGE, THE JEWS 
OF ISRAEL OVERCAME 

Diaspora and 

HOLOCAUSTTO 
RECREATE HEBREW 
FROM A FEW ANCIENT 
TEXTS... THE OSAGE 
HAVE LIVING SPEAKERS. 


Sean StandingBear 
hi front of the newly 
remodeled Osage 
Tribal Museum. 


A direct, lineal descendent of Sequoyah, Gourd was the first American to use an In- 
dian language to fulfill the foreign language requirement of a Ph.D, (“The main prob- 
lem was, how do they certify me? I could sit there and make any sound I wanted and say 
it was Cherokee/") Though he is justifiably proud of his people s program, he says that 
the Cherokee language is “just above endangered.” No new words are being coined in 
the language, he points out. Instead, words are simply adopted wholesale from English, 
“The percentage of children learning Cherokee at home will continue to go down,” Gourd 
cautions, then adds: “But the percentage of children learning it in school will go up. Over- 
all, the percentage will go up. M 

The second -large st tribe in the United States, with more than half of its 175,000 mem- 
bers living in the state, the Cherokees have the population, the economic base, and the 
leadership to launch a full-blown language program. But what about tribes like the Os- 
age, with only 5,000 tribal members left and 4,000 of those scattered to the continent’s 
corners? Like many tribes left with a fragmented heritage, the Osage spend more energy 
on political power struggles than on speaking their common tongue. “I think if you put 
five Osages together, you couldn’t get them to agree on any one item,” Michael Pratt 
says. Together with his brother Steven, an associate professor of oral communication at 
Edmond’s University of Central Oklahoma, Pratt has spent the last few years selling lan- 
guage tapes and organizing classes. Attendance has been too slim and sporadic to pro- 
duce any speakers approaching fluency. “Everybody tries to out- Osage each other,” Steven 
Pratt says. “Most people won’t even admit that they can’t speak the language. And if they 
can’t admit that, then they can’t go ahead and learn it.” 

Sean StandingBear admits that he can’t speak fluent Osage — though says he can “smell 
it, feel it, even dream it sometimes” — but he doubts that tapes and classes alone will teach 
it to the next generation, “Even if you create the ultimate curriculum, it cannot succeed 
unless you have the following conditions: economic development, extended families, and 
individuals that speak the language ninety percent of the time,” he says. “Without those 
things, the image of children on a playground speaking Osage isn’t going to happen; it’s 
just a romantic notion,” Hardly any Osage kids today gro w up with Osage-speaking rela- 
tives living under their family’s roof. Were they to grow up speaking Osage, they would 
have to stop as soon as they left Oklahoma in search of work, Evans Ray Satep a u hoodie, 
whose wife is a frill-blood Osage from Hominy, exemplifies another threat to Indian lan- 
guages: mixed marriages. With a full-blood Kiowa for a father and an Osage mother, the 
Satepauhoodlc children have leaned toward the Kiowa culture, perhaps at the expense 
of their Osage heritage. Their children, in turn, also married mixed-blood Indians, giv- 
ing Evans Ray s grandchildren a choice of four Indian languages and cultures. 

With such odds stacked against them, languages like Osage might seem beyond hope. 
Yet embattled cultures, like endangered species, can now and again prove surprisingly 
, resilient. Centuries after losing their language, the Jews of Is- 

A rael overcame Diaspora and Holocaust to recreate Hebrew from 

^ a few ancient texts. The Osage, by contrast, have living speak- 

ers as well as hundreds of language recordings in their tribal 
museum archives, the oldest ones etched on wax cylinders a 
hundred years ago. With Quintero’s Osage grammar soon to 
be completed, a new Osage constitution promising to reunite 
some old factions, and tourists to the Tallgrass Prairie Preserve 
beginning to revive the Osage County economy, StandingBear’s 
conditions may still be met. “The potential up here is fantas- 
tic,” he says. “We have a delicate balance to achieve. But once 
we are in balance, it will be a beautiful thing, and it will stay and perpetuate itself.” 

The stuff of poetry and graffiti, prayer and bad puns, languages are at once humanity’s 
most enduring and ephemeral creations. Even if children one day call Osage rhymes to 
each other across the playground, they’ll probably never speak the language as their an- 
cestors spoke it— with prairie wind untainted by progress in their throats and an unfail- 
ing mystic belief in the power of words. They may create words for hamburger and high- 
way, stereo and satellite, but countless expressions die with today’s speakers. Hazel Harper, 
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an exceptional teacher of Osage, passed away this year, and speakers of Quapaw, Peoria, 
and Miami may not survive the century. “If it were a perfect world, I would be spending 
every day with our elders,” StandingBear says, “In your mind you think that they will go 
one at a time, but they go in waves, and it leaves such a void.” 

At ninety- seven years, Parker McKenzie is the third-oldest living Kiowa speaker, yet 
the thought of dying lends h is work no particular urgency. His magnum opus, Essential 
Elements of the Kiowa Language* lies unfinished on a file cabinet in his home. *Tve been 
stuck on page seventy- five since 1985,” McKenzie admits, “I still haven’t gotten around 
to verb conjugations, and Vm not sure I ever will. IPs too late in the season.” 

Only yesterday, it seems, McKenzie was at Rainy Mountain Elementary School, writ- 
ing notes in Kiowa to his future wife, knowing that the teacher couldn't read them aloud 
if they were intercepted. Today, after a lifetime spent writing Kiowa, McKenzie hopes 
his work will enlighten teachers rather than baffle them, but he leaves crusading to oth- 
ers. “Saving the language depends on the younger generation,” he says. “Next season, I 
may go buffalo hunting.” 

Before he does, the roads through Anadarko ought to be dogged with linguists, poly- 
glots, non- Indians, and Kiowas hoping to inherit his mind's riches. Those with the pa- 
tience to draw him out will receive a fortune too great for any bank: a few words, an old 
j oke , a vision of the wo rid beyo n d the sco pe of ou r E n gl is h . [qjj 


Burkhard Bilger, a contributing editor to Oklahoma Today and father of new son Hans Bilger , 
took home an unexpected gift from his visit with Kiowa linguist Parker McKenzie. “He gave 
my son a Kiowa name* says Bilger. “He's now Prairie Boy , ” 


GETTING THERE 

The very real threat of losing Native American 
languages that have been spoken for centuries has 
triggered a flurry of activity in Oklahoma in recent 
years: grammar books are being written, teachers 
are being trained, language classes are being held. 

The Oklahoma Native American Language 
Development institute helps people who want to 
learn about any endangered language; it will offer a 
seminar on how to save a language May 3D July 1 
(tuition is $500); classes run 8a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Monday through Friday ( classes begin at noon 
Monday and end at noon on Friday for travelers). 
The seminar is open to both advanced and 
beginning students; it will start with a linguistic 
approach and then show students how to teach a 
language. As the weeks progress , students also will 
learn how to write grunts to secure federal funds to 
finance language retention programs . For informa- 
tion write ON AID l , Bex 963 , Choctaw, OK 73020 
or call Carl Downing at (405) 454-2158. 

Tulsan Carolyn Quintero's Osage dictionary as 
well as a grammar volume (an explanation of the 
language, not a how to book) will be published in 
June through the University of Colorado. One of the 
volumes will include a collection of stories, speeches, 
and anecdotes translated from Osage into English. 
Neither volume, however , should be mistaken for a 
how-to; Quintero is still working on that book. 
Written for children and adults alike , it will be a set 
of thirty- eigh t beginning lessons in Osage; it is due 
out the end of this summer. For more information, 
write Quintero at P.O. Box 700233, Tulsa, OK 
74170-0233 . 

If you demand immediate language gratification, 
Quintero suggests contacting any tribal headquar- 
ters in Oklahoma; many offer, or plan to offer soon , 
language lessons , 

The Cherokee Nation, (918) 456-0671 , 
Tahlequah, plans free classes in Cherokee by two 
instructors: Hastings Shade will teach Mondays 10 
a.m. - noon at Flute Springs Community Building; 
Tuesdays 6-9 pan. at New Green Leaf Church; 

Wedn esday 5-7 p. m . a t Belfon te Co m m uni ty 
Building; Thursday 10 a.m. -noon at the WJieefer 
Estates Office in Forum; and Thursday 6:30-9:30 
p.m . at Swimmer Church. Anna Racklifffs classes 
wilt run Monday 8-10 p.m. at the Tahlequah Old 
County Jail and Thursdays 8-10 p.m. at the Kansas 
Community Center . 

Evans Ray Satepauhoodle teaches Kiowa in Tulsa 
on Mondays (site to be determined) at 7 p.m. and at 
the Kiowa tribal complex, (405) 654-2300, in 
Carnegie on Tuesdays at 7 p.m. For information, 
write to him at Box 647, Hominy, OK 74035. 

Oh yes... if anyone has Osage recordings > Carolyn 
Quintero would like to have them. In return, she 
will copy the tape, translate it, and provide you with 
a transcript This would greatly help her research 
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BY JULIE PEARSON 

ILLUSTRATION BY MERLIN LITTLE THUNDER 

W hen the federal government decided to turn the South' 
ern Cheyennes into farmers* it wasn’t suggesting an y- 
thing new* They had been farmers in the eastern 
woodlands long before they moved to the Great 
Plains* And in the 195Gs, their descendants could still put 
out a pretty mean garden* But for many reasons (not the 
least of which was the local merchants" refusal to sell them 
agricultural equipment on credit), Cheyenne families in 
western Oklahoma rarely tried large-scale farming. Instead, 
they farmed what they needed and leased the rest to non- 
Indian neighbors. 

“Pm going to see my leaser,” is a familiar refrain in In- 
dian Country where, with agency approval, a family can 
often count on getting, when needed, an advance against its 
lease payment. Many an Indian head-of-household, faced 
with a need to raise money quickly, has made the drive to a 
leasor’s for an advance. And many a leaser, hearing a famil- 
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iar car shotgun down the driveway, has vanished mysteri- 
ously in the middle of a chore. 

Charles W. Reed, Daisy Old Bear’s leasor, was a giant of a 
man with a bullhorn voice and hair the color of a western 
Oklahoma sunset. His father had leased land from Daisy’s 
husband, and his children went to school with Daisy’s 
grandkids. There were several farmers around Canton who 
spoke a little Cheyenne, but Charles Reed had learned it so 
well that English sounded like his second language. “Back 
forty by the river — just sittin’ there,” he would boom to 
Daisy. “You and me go to agency, sign lease, both make 
money.” Once the business was complete, he’d nod his ap- 
proval, sweeping his arm away from his chest in perfect sign 
language. 

As the owner of the nearest 
telephone, Charles also acted as 
dispatcher and message center 
for Daisy and her family, as well 
as part-time employer and occa- 
sionally bail bondsman. Still, 
despite a closeness that rivaled 
that of family, there was also be- 
tween Daisy Old Bear and 
Charles Reed the tension inher- 
ent with any leasor/lessee rela- 
tionship. 

One week after purchasing a 
red rooster, Daisy stood in her 
yard, wiping bread dough from 
her hands for the chickens to eat. 

Standing there, she remembered 
how a few days ago, she had 
asked Charles Reed for an advance on her lease, and much 
to her displeasure, been turned down. “New rule at agency, 
Daisy,” he said, shaking his head as though it grieved him 
too. “You must bring me blue paper first. No paper, no 
money.” 

Remembering his words, Daisy rubbed her hands together 
even harder, the dough falling like buckshot through her fin- 
gers. The chickens raced immediately to her side, followed 
by a swarm of grandkids who loved to watch the flock peck 
and scratch at its food. 

Suddenly, from a hundred yards away, the new rooster 
blazed over, bullying his way through the chickens to snatch 
up the biggest pieces of dough. “ Nuuuu , that rooster’s just 
like Charles Reed. Got the same red hair too,” scowled Daisy. 
And she went back in the house. 

From that moment on, as far as the grandkids were con- 
cerned, the rooster was Charles Reed. Life at Daisy’s had 
never been uneventful — living between two cultures and 
juggling two languages all but guaranteed mishaps and mis- 
understandings — but once the rooster got his name, a par- 
allel dimension for trouble opened up. The land leased by 
Charles Reed lay on the northwest side of Daisy’s house, 
which brought him around her place almost as often as his 


own. Even his cattle had to pass in front of her house to get 
to the pasture, usually trampling her garden and causing her 
no end of grief in the process. In the midst of his chores — 
feeding the cows or plowing under the wheat stubble after 
harvest — the cowman, like the rest of her family, availed 
himself of Daisy’s outhouse. Still, she could hardly believe 
it when her grandkids announced one day that Charles Reed 
had fallen down the outhouse toilet. “ Nuuuu — get your 
Dad,” she ordered the children, who turned like geese in 
mid-flight and veered back across the yard. 

Watching their bare legs disappear through the weeds re- 
minded her of similar confessions. “I better not hear you 
were throwin’ sticks at that outhouse again!” she yelled af- 
ter them. 

Daisy met her son George 
on the outhouse path, and to- 
gether they hurried anxiously 
towards the weathered gray 
building. When they reached 
it, the only sound was un- 
canny quiet. Daisy’s elbow 
found George’s ribs, prompt- 
ing him to call out, “Charles, 
you there?” 

From deep inside came a 
strong flapping sound, fol- 
lowed by a squawk. 

First annoyed, then amused, 
Daisy realized her grandkids 
had adopted for the rooster 
the name that had tumbled so 
freely out of her own mouth. 
Soon, she too began to refer to the bird as Charles Reed, 
delighting in the confusion it caused her friends, who also 
knew the red-headed cowman: Three times she’d tried to put 
in a garden this spring, she told them, and that damn 
Charles Reed got in there and ate up all her seed! M Nuuuuu y ” 
said the women, shaking their heads disapprovingly in her 
presence, then raising their eyebrows at each other the mo- 
ment she turned away. During card games, when the rooster 
flew up on Daisy’s windowsill, she’d announce, “There’s 
Charles Reed!” as though she held a royal flush. And the card 
players, craning forward in their seats, would squint in vain 
at the doorway and ask, “Where?” 

Like his namesake, the rooster was a big, handsome fel- 
low, completely fearless, save when it came to Daisy’s 
grandkids. They hunted him like they hunted everything 
that moved — with ragweed spears that made him war dance 
all over the yard. 

Unfortunately, whatever the grandkids chased, the dogs 
chased too, and it wasn’t unusual for as many as twelve to 
twenty dogs to call Daisy’s place home at any given time. 
Many were strays the family took in and fed as best it could, 
but others were half wild, and all were definitely given to 
pack behavior. Not long after the outhouse incident, the 
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cowman complained to Daisy that the dogs and kids, espe- 
cially the older boys, had begun to chase his cows. “They’re 
makin’ ’em skinny,” he told Daisy, angrily. “I can’t sell 
skinny cows.” 

Then one day while the older boys were playing buffalo 
hunt — whooping and yelling and shooting their twenty- 
twos over the cows’ heads — somehow, someone accidentally 
shot a cow. For real. 

Because no one knew exactly who fired the fatal round, 
Charles Reed whipped each of the boys, with no objections 
from their parents, but he had picked up enough Cheyenne 
ways that as he turned the last boy loose, he told him, “Now 
tell your Grandma to get her knife and come butcher.” 

That cured the older boys of chasing cows — for a while — 
but the dogs, addicted to the excitement of the chase, 
wouldn’t stop. Charles Reed reacted by shooting the worst 
of the offenders. And this was the start of an all-out range 
war. Whenever Charles Reed drove up in Daisy’s yard, the 
dogs converged on his pickup, barking and growling and 
nipping at his mudgrip tires. And, like all wars have a ten- 
dency to do, this one drew in innocent bystanders. For the 
first time, Daisy, who prided herself on never having need 
of a cane, began to keep a cane-length stick on the porch to 
beat the dogs away from the truck. Life was not what it once 
was at the Old Bear spread. 

Then one morning as Daisy was fixing oven bread, the 
grandkids eased through the kitchen door much too quietly 
for something not to be wrong. The Cheyenne woman 
turned around. “What’s the matter?” she asked fretfully. The 
youngest girl, pushed forward by the others, gathered up her 
courage and blurted out: “Grandma, the dogs killed Charles 
Reed.” 

She took it even harder than they feared, dropping the 
bread, a torrent of words they couldn’t understand pour- 
ing out of her. 

“Are you sure? Dis ut ? Dis utV ’ she kept asking in Chey- 
enne. 

“Down by the creek,” one of the boys solemnly replied. 

Her hands shaking, Daisy grabbed her stick from the 
porch and, waving the kids away, walked down to the water 
by herself. As she walked, she talked to herself in Cheyenne, 
in strained, panicked tones, setting off a chain reaction of 
birds up and down the tree rows. 

What was Charles Reed doing down by the creek anyway? 
Probably hoping to get some of the morels she’d missed the 
day before. He was always trying to beat her to her mush- 
rooms, beat her to everything on her own land. And now, 
after all the grief he’d caused her, she’d probably get blamed 
for his death! Daisy’s son had tried to explain to the older 
man that dogs — their dogs, anyway — not those mindless 
bootlicking cowdogs he kept — had memories like mules. 
Once you hurt them, you couldn’t turn your back on them 
even for a minute, because they’d always be waiting to get 
even. But Charles Reed didn’t understand that. He didn’t 
understand much but papers and broomcorn and those 



sore-eyed cats he considered practical. 

Charles Reed liked to say she was stubborn, but he was 
the stubborn one, the kind of man who dug his fence post 
four feet down when three would do. She could hear the 
water from the creek now, and she pushed past a currant 
bush, when her usually sturdy step began to falter. 

The sight of the red and green feathers strewn over the 
ground like lollipops was a welcome shock. “Thank you, 
thank you, Mahilt ,” she murmured, for compared with what 
might have been, the death of this Charles Reed was almost 
a blessing. M 

Julie Pearson of Tulsa is married to southern Cheyenne art - 
ist Merlin Little Thunder; she plans a collection of Daisy Old 
Bear stories based on the memories and experiences of Little 
Thunder’s family. This is her third Daisy Old Bear story for 
Oklahoma Today. 
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Waltena and Raymond Red Corn 
(Raymond holds the Osage red 
corn his tribe almost lost). 



V Native Americans lost more than 
their lives and homelands on the 
trek to Indian Territory; they lost 
the rainbow variety that was 
Indian Com. Now a new crop of 
gardeners and farmers are 
reclaiming their heritage. 

By Maura McDermott 
Photographs by David Fitzgerald 


/ { was both the end of an odyssey and the beginning of a new 
one. As the rising sun ushered in a spring day in May of 
1 99 1 , a part-time corn farmer climbed into his pickup near 
Turpin in the Oklahoma Panhandle and headed east to Pawnee. 
A couple of hundred miles northeast in Topeka, Kansas, an ar- 
chaeologist from the Kansas Historical Museum and two Topeka 
gardeners fired up their pickup and headed south for Pawnee. 

Miles away in the conference room of the First National Bank 
in Pawnee, Helen Norris anxiously awaited their arrival. In the 
weeks since Helen Norris had learned of the group’s forthcom- 
ing visit, she had visited Pawnee tribal elders; one by one she 
had invited each elder to come to the bank that afternoon. 
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Blue and white Cherokee dent corn is similar to that brought to Indian Territory on the Trail of Tears. It was 
grown far years by Dr. folia Wyche of Hugo whose family had been on the Irek * Wyehe gave his seed to Li antes 
to grow oat and spread. The deal is a a all-purpose corn that “makes the most beautiful meal , " says Hornes. 


The Pawnee had themselves traveled a long way* 

Once the four bands of the Pawnee tribe had lived farther 
north, in Kansas and Nebraska, where they hunted buffalo 
and raised corn, squash, and beans in the fertile valley of the 
Platte River* Over centuries the tribe developed its own vari- 
eties of these vegetables, including at least nine varieties of 
corn, a literal Joseph’s coat of colors, in the 1870s, the Paw- 
nee sold the tribe's Nebraska reservation and made the long 
trip south to Indian Territory. The Pawnee lost much of 
themselves in that trek, as exiles have throughout history; in 
the Pawnee's case so much was lost that maybe it isn't sur- 
prising no one seemed to notice as the decades went by that 
the tribe's unique varieties of vegetables no longer appeared 
at harvest* 


This was more than a culinary loss. It was the loss of a way 
of life. Maybe a tribe could withstand the loss of farming it- 
self, but could it sustain the spiritual vacuum left behind from 
the loss of its native corn? “We have a beautiful corn cer- 
emony,” Norris explains, but how valid is the ceremony with- 
out the appropriate type of corn? 

As it turned out, not every seed of Pawnee corn had been 
lost. The corn, too, had been on a long journey — from the 
hands of the Pawnee years before, into the pockets ofethno- 
feotanists, into the freezer- vaults at USD A seed banks, and 
finally into the plots of curators at the Kansas Historical 
Museum in Topeka, where they were planted to produce ears 
of corn to put on display in the museum's Pawnee mud lodge 
exhibit* That was where Dianna Rogers, one of the Topeka 
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gardeners, had spotted them. Because she was a member of a 
group interested in preserving old varieties of garden plants, 
she sought permission to take some of the seeds. She mailed 
some to Carl Barnes, the Panhandle cornman, and he mailed 
some to a grower in, of all places, Long Island, New York. 
Together the Kansan, the Oklahoman, and the New Yorker 
“grew them out,” that is, grew the corn and gathered its seeds. 
The numerous weather catastrophes of the 1980s made the 
going tough, but eventually the three had enough corn seed 
to give back to the Pawnee. 

So on that steamy May day, Mother Corn, as the Pawnee 
call her, was coming almost miraculously back to her chil- 
dren. The pickups from Kansas and the Panhandle converged 
on the small-town bank, and their cargo — cardboard boxes 
full of seed — was brought inside, where the Pawnee elders, 
mostly women, were chatting and eating cake. After a prayer 
and a short speech, the visitors gave away packets of squash, 
beans and three kinds of corn — blue flour corn, white flour 
corn from the Arikara (a related tribe), and black-eyed flour 
corn (a startlingly beautiful corn with large, flat white ker- 
nels, each marked with a splash of indigo). 

The Pawnee women were as thrilled to see this corn again 
as a mother would be to set eyes upon a prodigal child; many 
reminisced about long-ago summers colored by the golden 
fields of corn. One woman, however, questioned Rogers’s 
motives. 

“What are you doing this for?” she wanted to know. 



Carl Barnes has single-handedly saved more corns than most people 
even know exist: from small, short corns to long, elegant corns the color 
of a morning sky. 


Mother Com , as the 
Pawnee call her, was coming 
almost miraculously back 
to her children. 

Rogers’s reply that the spirit of the com itself had told her 
to “fling it far and wide” seemed to satisfy the woman. At the 
end of the day the visitors left Pawnee with empty boxes. 

The reintroduction of Pawnee corn is a dramatic example 
of Native Americans reclaiming their agricultural heritage. In 
recent years the Navajo and Iroquois too have begun to en- 
courage growing of indigenous crops such as corn. It is a pas- 
sion not limited to Native Americans; Americans of all an- 
cestries seem to be fascinated with heirloom plants — from 
Amish tomatoes to antique roses. Some of these advocates 
claim heirlooms taste better; others simply like having more 
diversity or native plants better adapted to their own region. 

Heirloom corns — both those associated with Indian tribes, 
the so-called Indian corn, and those developed by pioneers — 
are among the most popular of heirlooms. Corn farmer Carl 
Barnes, a pioneer in saving heirloom corns and an interna- 
tionally recognized authority on the subject, lives in the Okla- 
homa Panhandle in the small community of Turpin. In the 
last ten years, he has seen interest in heirloom corn spread 
like wildfire. What Barnes, who is part Cherokee, finds most 
heartening is the increase in requests for Indian corn that he 
is now getting from Oklahoma Indians. Barnes sees this as the 
beginning of an era, part and parcel with the return of the 
buffalo. “It is time to put Selu (the Cherokee corn goddess) 
back in her proper place,” says Barnes. 

Advocates of heirloom corns like Barnes still have a mighty 
long row to hoe. The American farm economy is fueled by 
shiny new corns, bred for high yield and uniformity. Most of 
our corn crop is made into animal feed; some goes to food 
additives like corn syrup, and other for industrial uses. Only 
a tiny percentage of the crop do we actually eat in its original 
form. So aren’t heirloom varieties of corn, with their pretty 
colors and interesting tastes, largely irrelevant to this boom- 
ing corn machine? Well, no, as it turns out. Though the hy- 
brid corns developed in the last sixty years have dramatically 
increased yields (from twenty-five bushels per acre in the 
1930s to eighty-seven bushels by the mid-1970s), the boom 
has come at the cost of genetic diversity. Indigenous variet- 
ies of corn grow in small plots here and there, particularly in 
Central and South America, but only a few of the thousands 
of varieties of corn are widely planted in the United States, a 
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country that grows half of the world’s corn. 

The consequences of this narrowing of the genetic base: half 
of the U.5. crop was wiped out by the southern leaf blight in 
1970* The blighted plants shared a common susceptible fe- 
male parent. Because of the increasing world population and 
decreasing use of pesticides > professor Marvin P rifts of 
Cornell has written, breeders will need to draw on a larger 
gene pool rather than a shrinking one* It is really just com- 
mon sense — just as a hand of ten cards is more likely to hold 
an ace than a hand of three, so are plant aces more likely to 
be found if old varieties are 
preserved. 

Some are heeding Pritts’s 
advice and looking into the 
possibilities posed by Indian 
corns: scientists in New 
Mexico are studying Hopi 
corns and Hopi cultivating 
techniques for possible appli- 
cations in the drought- 
stricken parts of Africa. 

MOTHER CORN, 

DAUGHTER MAIZE 

W e give the cry of rever- 
ence to Mother Corn, 
she who brings the promise of 
children, of strength, of life, of 
plenty, and of peace.** So 
prays the Pawnee priest in the 
Httko ceremony, recorded by 
a n t h j o po 1 o gi s t s i n I 9 0 3 . 

Mother Coni is a fitting name 
for this most efficient of the 
cereal grasses, which was the staple crop of the Americas long 
before the arrival of Columbus. Yet Mother Corn has another 
aspect just as fitting — as our daughter. Corn cannot survive 
without human assistance— its kernels are too strongly at- 
tached to the cob and too heavy to be dispersed by the wind. 
Corn left to reseed itself will grow too thick and eventually 
choke itself out. The kernels must be planted and the young 
plants cared for by human hands, or corn will not survive. 

Corn (Zea mays) was first domesticated before 4000 B.C. 
in Mexico, and it slowly spread northeastward, reaching what 
is now the southwest U.5. by 1000 B.C. and ihe northeastern 
U.S. two thousand years later. Scientists still debate how do- 
mesticated corn came about, though most believe it sprang 
from either annual or perennial teosinte, grasses that still grow 
wild in the margins of corn fields in Mexico. 

No matter what its origin. Native American farmers dra- 
matically altered this primal corn. In a cave near Tehuacan, 
southeast of Mexico City, a scries of cobs have been unearthed 
that show the progression over time of corn from less than 


one inch in length to more than six inches long. The changes 
came about because of human intervention — farmers in the 
a rea painstakingly sel ec t ed t h e b i gge s t , b es l kernels ea c h yea r 
for replanting. In the long slow waltz of corn and farmer, it 
was the farmer who led; by the time Columbus arrived in the 
Americas, corn was grown from Chile to Canada in a myriad 
of sizes, shapes, and colors, and Native Americans had devel- 
oped all the major subspecies of corn (deni, flint, pop, (lour, 
and pod) — all except sweet corn, which mutated from dent 
or flint in the mid- 1 700s. (Sweet corn is what one buys in the 

supermarket; dent, often 
called field corn, is what most 
farmers grow.) 

Native farmers selected 
corns that fit their respective 
ecosystems. Indians of the 
Southwest developed short 
corn plants so that all the en- 
ergy of the plant went into the 
production of the ear, which 
was often a foot and a half 
long. The Indians of the 
Northern Plains selected va- 
rieties with heavy husks to 
protect the tender ears from 
hail, as well as varieties with 
kernels that would sprout in 
cold spring weather. The In- 
dians of the Northeast devel- 
oped quick- ripening varieties 
to match their short sum- 
mers, while Indians in the 
Southeast developed both 
short and long season corns 
in order to make the most of 

their long growing season. 

Yields in those days were often large — one Osage corn re- 
portedly grew ten feet tall and yielded eight ears per stalk. In 
order to produce these variations, however, Indians had to 
know how far apart to plant different varieties to keep them 
from cross-pollinating and how to hand-poll inate, the pro- 
cess of taking pollen from the tassels and applying it to the 
silk at just the right moment. In fact, anthropologist Jack 
Weatherford asserts in his book Indian Givers that while Eu- 
ropeans surpassed Native Americans in domestication of ani- 
mals and in development of technologies, particularly in 
weapons, Native Americans had superior agricultural skills. 

One example of that skill is tribal planting systems. Many 
tribes planted corn in hills (which reduced soil erosion), 
along with beans and squash, what northeastern tribes 
called, “The Three Sisters.” The beans fixed nitrogen in the 
soil for the corn and squash to use, the squash shaded the 
ground and kept weeds down, while the corn was a natural 
trellis for the beans and squash to climb on. 



By crossbreeding corns, Barnes is able to produce ears of corn in a 
variety of hues* 
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Much care was given the young corn plant. Only after it 
reached a good size did Plains tribes feel able to leave their 
fields to hunt buffalo. As the corn matured, native fanners 
faced many of the same problems would-be corn growers face 
today, but they had some novel solutions. Planting beans, 
corn, and squash together, recent studies have found, attracts 
beneficial bugs that in turn kill bad bugs. Creek farmers of- 
ten slept in their corn patches or built fires around the edge 
of the fields to protect them from marauding animals; they 
also erected bird houses to attract purple martins, a bird 
known for chasing away crows and other corn-loving birds. 

The skill of the Indian farmer eventually produced crop 
surpluses, which in turn allowed the building of the pre-Co- 
lombian civilizations of the Maya, Inca, Aztec, Anasazi, and, 
in Oklahoma, the Mississippian Mound Builders. The 
Mound Builders or Southern Cult stretched from Georgia 
to Illinois and southwest to the Spiro Mounds in far east- 
ern Oklahoma. The arrival of higher-yielding corns from 
Mexico and the replacement of the digging stick by the hoe 
spawned a corn boom and then a building boom at Spiro 
around 850 A.D. Villagers up and down the fertile Arkan- 
sas River valley and its tributaries raised these new corns 
while also building temple and burial mounds at Spiro, their 
activities directed by a priestly ruling class. 

Standing at the Spiro site today on a steamy summer’s 
evening, the grass-covered mounds mute and mysterious, it 

In the long slow waltz 
of corn and farmer y it was 
the farmer who led. 

is just possible to imagine an evening one thousand years ago, 
when the site was likely surrounded by a wall of green, the 
smell of growing corn easily overwhelming the other summer 
smells of river and woods. One imagines peaceful domestic 
scenes — girls pounding corn with wooden mortars while their 
mothers patted meal and water into corn pone and stirred 
thick stews of corn and beans flavored with squirrel. 

Such scenes of plenty apparently greeted the first European 
visitors to the New World. Columbus himself reported see- 
ing a corn field eighteen miles long. He took what the Taino 
Indians of the Caribbean called mahizox maize back to Spain. 
Its merits were immediately recognized. In one generation 
what one historian called “the miracle crop” had spread 
across Europe; in two generations it had .spread across the 
world. To European colonists, who struggled to survive in a 


Corn & Limerick 


hen Charleen Samuel of McAlester set out to publish the tra- 
ditional Choctaw recipes of her husband’s family, she had in 
mind something more than an ordinary cookbook: she wanted to com- 
memorate a touching moment in international relations. 

In 1847, the Choctaw heard of the Great Potato Famine in Ireland 
and the thousands dying of starvation. The image is said to have struck 
a deep chord in this nation that itself had only fifteen years earlier lost 
nearly half its citizens in the Choctaw Trail of Tears. 

A council meeting was called in the Choctaw town of Skully ville. The 
next day, $710 in famine relief was on its way to Ireland. 

In Choctaw and Irish: Foods , Facts , Friendships, Samuel gathers reci- 
pes that feature potatoes and Indian corn (the staple foods of the Irish 
and Indians), Choctaw phrases both useful (“pass me the bread”) and 
obscure (“I want the squirrel dumplings”), brief histories of the 
Choctaw Trail of Tears and the Irish famine, and Indian prayers and 
Irish proverbs. “The book is, in many ways,” writes Don Mullan, di- 
rector of Ireland’s AFrI Great “Famine” Project and a friend who urged 
Samuel to write the book, “a celebration of life’s victory over death and 
the friendship of two ancient nations born out of human compassion.” 
Some of Samuel’s traditional Choctaw corn recipes: 

FRESH PORK & CORN DUMPLINGS 

3 pounds fresh pork backbone 2 cups commeal 

l small hot red pepper 1/4 cup flour 

1 teaspoon sage 1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 1/2 teaspoons salt 

Place pork in large kettle, add two quarts water, red pepper, sage, 
and a teaspoon of the salt. Cover and bring to boil, then simmer for 
about 3 hours or until pork is tender. Remove pork from kettle, but 
keep the liquid in it hot. Brown pork in a 350° F. oven. 

Combine the commeal, flour, remaining salt, and baking powder, 
then stir in a cup of boiling water and a cup of reserved liquid. Form 
into egg-sized dumplings and drop into remaining hot liquid in kettle. 
Cover and simmer for 45 minutes. 

CORN ON THE COALS 

Gather fresh ears of corn (an ear for each person) 

Salt to taste 
Butter 

Soak the unhusked ears of corn in water for about two hours. Lay 
these over hot charcoal and roast until the husks are browned. Peel the 
husks off; serve with salt and butter. 

GREEN CORN 

Gather fresh ears of corn, grate corn off of the cob, then tie it up in 
green corn shucks after salt has been added to taste. Boil or steam un- 
til done. 

BANAHA 

2 cups commeal 1 teaspoon salt 

I 1/2 cups boiling water Corn shucks 

I teaspoon soda 

Boil corn shucks about 10 minutes before using. 

Mix dry ingredients. Add water. Mixture should be stiff enough to 
handle easily. Form into oblong balls. Wrap in corn shucks. Tie in the 
middle with corn shuck string. Drop into a deep pot of boiling water, 
('over and cook for 40 minutes. Serve hot. 
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strange environment, Indian gifts of corn and Indian instruc- 
tion in how to grow the strange grain meant the difference 
between life and death. “When we’re eating popcorn at the 
movies, we take corn for granted,” says Randy Ledford, cu- 
rator of the Pawnee Bill site that has a Pawnee blue corn crop 
each summer in a demonstration garden. “We forget where 
it came from.” 

SACRED FOOTPRINTS 

ndian people revere their food,” says Waltena Red Corn 


i 


of Pawhuska. Since marrying into the Osage tribe sixty- 
one years ago when she wed Raymond Red Corn, Waltena 
Red Corn has every year grown ha-pah-shu-tse or Osage red 
corn (“It’s a very good roasting ear,” opines her husband); 
she serves the Osage corn at the tribe's annual June dances. 
Waltena points to the many songs and ceremonies the Os- 
age traditionally performed while planting, raising, and har- 
vesting the corn as proof of the high regard in which corn 
is held by the Osage, as well as their belief in the divine ori- 
gin of corn. Corn was the most sacred among crops, wrote 
Osage historian John Joseph Mathews in his book The 
Osages: Children of the Middle Wafers, The Osage believed 
it to be a gift from the most sacred animal, the buffalo. 

During the Wah-Pi, or planting moon, in April, Osage 
women planted corn in hills; no men were allowed to help. 
“Her song as she planted, beating the rhythm with her feet 
and planting stick, was the most beautiful of all the many 
songs of the Little Ones (Osage),” wrote Mathews: 
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77m rare Cherokee flour corn is one of the highest alcohol- 
producing corns known to exist, says Barnes . It is used to make 
mush, meal, and flour. 


Osage red com can withstand 
the high humidity and heat of 
Oklahoma, as can Cherokee 
blue and white dent. 

One Osage com reportedly 
grew ten feet tall and yielded 
eight ears per stalk. 


/ have made a footprint, a sacred one. 

I have made a footprint, through it the blades must push upward. 
I have made a footprint, through it the blades radiate . 

/ have made a footprint, over it the blades float in the wind . 

1 have made a footprint, over it the ears lean toward each other. 
I have made a footprint, over it I pluck the ears. 

I have made a footprint, over it I bend the stalks to pluck the ears , 
/ have made a footprint, over it the tassels lie gray. 

I have made a footprint, smoke rises from my lodge. 

I have made a footprint, there is cheer in my lodge , 

/ have made a footprint, I live in the tight of day . 

A person today, however, would be hard-pressed to find 
anyone singing this song as she planted her corn crop. And 
what’s more, the Osage corns the song was meant to bless are 
also vanishing, laments Red Corn. 

A hundred years ago it was different. “People were raising 
a far greater variety of corns than one tends to see today,” says 
Jeff Briley of the Oklahoma City office of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, and a glance at old photos of entries at county 
fairs confirms this. Often tribes removed to Oklahoma held 
onto their corns against great odds. Take the Pawnee — de- 
spite losing nine-tenths of its population between 1838 and 
final settlement in Oklahoma and settling on rocky, wooded 
land a far cry from the fertile valleys of Nebraska, the Paw- 
nee in the 1920s were still growing the tribe’s traditional 
corns. Other tribes were just as tenacious — despite the hard- 
ships of removal, in 1843 the Creeks reportedly had a corn 
field eight miles long and three miles wide in the Canadian 
River valley and grew both yellow and white corns for dif- 
ferent purposes. The Senecas, coming from the northeast, 
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managed somehow to hold onto their white, red, spotted, and 
blue corns. “Sixty years ago, everyone had corn,” says Red 
Corn, in a variety of colors. “We would plant when the leaves 
on the blackjack trees were the size of a squirrel's ears.” Come 
June or July, she and other Osage women would harvest the 
corn, blanch it in big kettles, and cut off the kernels, using 
either a mussel shell or a tablespoon (so as to not “spill the 
milk”). Then they would spread the kernels on sheets in the 
garden or on the roof. 

If done on a clear hot day, by noon the corn was rattling 
pretty good, says Red Corn. The dried corn was then stored 


and used like dried beans to make corn soup, an Osage fa- 
vorite. But by the time Red Corn opened her Indian food res- 
taurant in Pawhuska in 1973, she had to buy her dried corn 
out of state. “I don't know anyone who dries his own corn 
anymore,” she says sadly. 

What about the current generation? 

“They'd rather go to Pizza Hut,” she says. 

Many observers, including Gary White Deer, director of the 
cultural resources department of the Chickasaw Nation, pin- 
point World War JI as the time when Native Americans be- 
gan to lose agricultural and culinary traditions at an alarm- 
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ing rate. He says boarding school home economics classes, 
with their emphasis on non-Indian dishes, took their toll* 
Charles Jones, Choctaw historian, agrees that was a time 
when original enrollees were dying and many young 
Choctaws moved to urban areas to work in defense plants or 
went to war* After the war, by and large young people just 
quit growing old varieties of corn; they also stopped prepar- 
ing it in the traditional way — by pounding it into hominy in 
Tom Fuller blocks, the big wood mortars that once were in 
every Choctaw home (items so rare now Jones collects them). 

Among the Cherokees today, it is the more traditional In- 
dians who grow the old varieties of blue and white, red and 
white, and multicolored 
corns, says Dr* Charles 
Gourd, an anthropologist and 
director of bilingual educa- 
tion at Keyes Elementary in 
Cherokee County* Some corn 
is grown ceremonially for use 
tn the annual Green Corn cer- 
emony, but whereas everyone 
used to grow these corns, 
now, he says, it is rare to find 
any of them* 

It is not just Native Ameri- 
cans, of course, who have lost 
touch with their farming 
roots. The number of people 
of all backgrounds who farm 
in Oklahoma has steadily de- 
clined in the last fifty years* 

But Native Americans, ex- 
perts argue, have faced special 
pressures. The 1887 Dawes 
Act, which broke up tribal 
land holdings, allotted land to 
individuals, and attempted to 
establish Indian family farms side by side with Euro-Ameri- 
cans, actually began the decline of Indian agriculture* By 
1934, sixty per cent of all of the land held before the Dawes 
Act had passed out of Indian hands. Today, only 4,700 Indi- 
ans are full owners of farms nationwide, says ethnobotanist 
Gary Nabhan in his book on Native American agriculture, 
Enduring Seeds. While the USD A has searched for valuable 
varieties of crops outside the U.S., it has never searched the 
U.S* on a large scale or provided incentives to Native Ameri- 
cans to grow indigenous varieties. 

Just how easily one little genetic pool can be drained is il- 
lustrated by the experience of Ervin Red Elk of Cache, When 
he returned to Oklahoma after twenty years in the Air Force, 
he wanted to grow some corn like the multicolored corn his 
Comanche/Wichita grandparents had grown when he was a 
child. When he asked relatives for the seed, he found that the 
family’s stash of seed had been burned up inside a shed when 


a trash lire had gotten out of hand. This hardy corn, which 
had stood up so well to the often brutal southwestern Okla- 
homa summer heat, was gone forever. 

CORN AID 

T he little beaded ear of corn pinned on his lapel gives Carl 
Barnes away. Without it, one might never know that the 
sixty-five-year-old Barnes — silver-haired, blue-eyed, with 
more than a little resemblance to W.C. Fields — is as single- 
minded in his devotion to Mother Corn as Joan of Arc was 
to the voices that told her to command the army of France, 

His purpose in lifer to save 
and disseminate heirloom 
corns, both traditional In- 
dian strains and pioneer ad- 
aptations. 

A self-schooled corn expert 
who has worked with scien- 
tists at Cornell University and 
been featured in National 
Geographic and Organic Gar - 
daring magazines, Barnes has 
been collecting old varieties 
of corn and growing them on 
his land near Turpin for fifty 
years. "People say he knows 
more about corn than just 
about anybody,” says fellow 
old-corn enthusiast Dianna 
Rogers. 

Barnes started collecting 
seed in the 1940s, when his 
neighbors began throwing 
seeds away lhat they had lived 
on in the 1920s and 1930s 
a n d rep I a c i n g t h em wi th hy- 
brids. In those days, Barnes was a lone believer in the value of 
the old corns; now he is part of a definite national movement, 
one with a touch of religious fervor about it* People who pro- 
mote heirloom varieties of vegetables claim they are often more 
nutritious, have more flavor, and are more adaptable both to 
the local environment and adverse growing conditions than 
newfangled seeds — all claims Barnes agrees with. Not every- 
one, of course, is so sure* Barnes suspects some of his neigh- 
bors think of him as "that old fart just collecting a bunch of 
old colored corns,” but he takes such Doubting Thomases in 
stride* "They’ll figure it out eventually,” he says. 

In the last fifty years, Barnes has collected hundreds of 
corns — in effect becoming a one-man seed bank* If you’re 
looking for the corn Grandma grew, or one like it, chances 
are Barnes will have it. So far he has sent corn seeds to about 
ten thousand people, and a day never goes by that he doesn't 
get a letter from someone either looking for corn they remem- 



Bames grows ears of corn as tiny as ktimquats and as rare, if you're 
looking for the corn of your childhood — he probably has it 
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ber as a child or wanting something different to bolster what 
they already have. Though Barnes has a short list of corns that 
he sells for nominal prices, many others he gives away, sim- 
ply asking the gardener to send him hack some seed and a 
short report on how the crop grew. 

It is an iffy proposition, since in more cases than not, he 
never hears anything again from the gardeners, but the ex- 
ceptions more than make up for those who don’t write. It 
was to Barnes that Ervin Red Elk turned to find his 
grandmother’s corn; Red Elk plans to try a couple of vari- 
eties that Barnes recommended this year, and if successful 
to share his seeds with others. 

Barnes encourages people to experiment with growing corn 
like Native Americans once did and come up with their own 
varieties. To keep up his inventory, Barnes irrigates (spar- 
ingly) five to ten acres of land a year, growing some fifteen 
varieties of corn. The ones he wants to keep pure or cross in 
a specific way he hand- pollinates; otherwise he lets the corn 
cross naturally on the wind, and what he doesn’t use he leaves 
for the pheasants. Though he has collected corns on trips to 
Arizona and New Mexico, where some tribes still grow tra- 
ditional varieties, he more often gets seeds in the mail. An 
example — a man in Ohio sent him a large blue-black pop- 
corn he had been growing in bis backyard for sixty-four years. 
Coincidentally (though Barnes would attribute it to the magic 


If you re looking for the corn 
grandma grew, chances are 
Barnes will have it. So far he 
has sent corn seeds to about 
ten thousand people. 


of corn), Barnes had been receiving a number of requests for 
just that type of blue-black corn. 

Looking at a display case of Barnes’ corn is like looking at 
the agricultural equivalent of the crown jewels of England — 
the contents are that glorious and that rare. There are deli- 
cate ears of popcorn with kernels in jewel-like tones — jet 
black, garnet red, jade green. None of the culors came easily. 
“It took me forty years to get the green,” Barnes says with a 
heavy sigh. 


The Origin of Corn 


T) eople from ancient times to the present have considered corn a 
1 miracle crop because of its adaptability and versatility. So it is fit- 
ting that Native Americans believed corn had a miraculous origin. 
Though the stories vary from people to people, in many of them 
corn is associated with a female deity, the com goddess, who her- 
self is a manifestation of Mother Earth, The Aztecs believed the 
goddess to be bloodthirsty and that for a successful harvest, a hu- 
man sacrifice was called for. Each year a young slave girl was dressed 
as the goddess and then ritually killed upon a pile of corn and seed. 

Though a successful corn crop was equally important to the 
Cherokee, this southeastern tribe did not resort to human sacri- 
fice^ — except in its corn legends. The Cherokee legend that ex- 
plains the origin of corn is called Kanati and Selu (the Lucky 
Hunter and Corn); it was so sacred that after hearing it, Chero- 
kees traditionally had to bathe, preferably in a stream at dawn. 
In the legend, Kanati and Selu’ss on and his wild, magical brother 
become curious about where their mother gets the corn she feeds 
them. Secretly, they watch her inside the provision house and are 
astonished to see that when she rubs her stomach, corn falls from 
her belly into a basket. Their innocence lost, the boys label her a 
witch and plan to kill her. Selu t however, knows their thoughts 
and tells them to make sure that after killing her they drag her 
body across the ground in front of the house. This they do, and a 
corn plant springs from each drop of her blood. 

The most poetic account of the gift of corn, however, comes from 
the Choctaw. It too involves a sacrifice — this time not of life, but 
of food — and an act of great charity. In it two braves, 
Apacfalichubik and Musholatubih, son of the chief, venture from 
their village to find food to feed their starving people. Hungry and 
tired, the two men fall asleep and dream the same dream; in the 
dream they kill a crow, and just as each is about to eat the bird, they 
see a woman in the light of the moon begging them for food. Will- 
ingly, each gives her his roasted crow. As she eats, each forgets his 
hunger and notices that “She was like no one among our people. 
Her long hair was like the sunshine, and her eyes were blue as sum- 
mer skies. Her long dress was the color of the green valleys. Pearls 
fell from her throat to her feet. When she had finished eating, she 
said in a voice like rippling water, 'You have saved my life; 1 shall 
repay you. Come to this place one year from now and you will find 
your reward/ ” 

Soon after they awake, the men find and kill a deer and bring it 
back to the starving village. A year later, the two return to the ap- 
pointed place expecting to see the beautiful woman again. Instead, 
they came upon a plant which they had never seen before. It 
reached above their heads, and at the top was a plume tassel like a 
crown. Broad green leaves blew in the breeze. As the Indians looked 
at it, they knew it was a gift from Great Spirit. When they exam- 
ined it, they found upon the stalk something they knew must be 
food. The outer covering was like the dress of the beautiful woman 
they saw. Out of the covering came Jong yellow silk like her hair. 

“ ‘These are the pearls! 1 exclaimed Apacfalichubik as he pulled back 
the covering and saw the long rows of grain full of juice.” The men 
roast the grain and declare it better than any food they have ever 
eaten. They name it Toncha , corn, and vow to tend the stalk and save 
the seeds to plant the next year. And “So that our people do not for- 
get, we shall have a Green Corn Festival every year when the corn is 
ripe,” vowed Musholatubih. “We shall sing and dance and give praise 
to Green Corn Goddess and to Great Spirit who sent her and to sun 
and rain who help make the corn grow/ 1 — Maura McDermott 
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As if fearing that a stranger might not see what he sees in 
the luminous ears, Barnes confides in a low voice, “I have some 
at home that look like opals.” 

In fact, his collection of corn gives new meaning to the words 
genetic diversity. Here are rare corns such as the Anasazi corn 
grown from seed found in a cave in New Mexico, Peruvian 
corn with cobs the size of a thumbnail, the wispy corn relative 
teosinte , as well as many cobs of the weird and primitive pod 
corn. Pod corns have thin papery sheaves covering each ker- 
nel; some cobs are banana-shaped, while others look like big 
paper flowers. 

Scattered among the oddball corns are a number of heavy, 
substantial ears, ears with fat kernels that look like they could 
certainly sustain whole civilizations — Mandan corn, Pawnee 
corn, Cherokee white flour corn (discovered in the back hills 
of North Carolina), and 
the Red Corn’s Osage red. 

This corn — red husked, 
with kernels that turn 
from white to pink to deep 
magenta as it ripens — has 
been passed from genera- 
tion to generation in the 
Red Corn family. But a few 
years ago, Mrs. Red Corn 
realized she had only a pint 
of corn seed left. She is sev- 
enty-nine years old, and 
her husband is eighty, and 
she confesses that they 
can’t grow large amounts 
of corn the way they used 
to. Her sons, busy urban 
dwellers, don’t grow com. 

“I was afraid we were go- 
ing to lose it,” she recalls. 

So Mrs. Red Corn turned 
to Barnes, who grew the 
corn out for her and now, 
in accordance with her 
wishes, offers it to others 
who want to grow it. Osage red can withstand the high humid- 
ity and heat of Oklahoma, as can Barnes’s favorite corn, Chero- 
kee blue and white dent. “It makes beautiful pinkish-purple 
mush,” he says, and good cornbread. “It’s got some strength in 
it.” It also has a flavor that he claims is well, cornier, than run- 
of-the-mill field corn. 

Barnes may be partial to the Cherokee blue and white be- 
cause of his background — Barnes’s grandfather revealed his 
Cherokee ancestry to the family rather suddenly when Barnes 
was a teen-ager, and the revelation had a profound effect on 
him. It was then that he began collecting corns. Indian corn, 
in danger of being lost, became a symbol of his heritage, one 
that he wasn’t going to let die. Barnes has since sent seed to 


other Cherokees. Thomas Lincoln of Shawnee had never heard 
of Cherokee blue and white corn until he contacted Barnes, but 
“being Cherokee, I wanted to try it.” Last spring Lincoln planted 
some in the Indian way — on seven hills, with green beans in 
the center. “It did really good,” he reports, yielding four roast- 
ing ears per plant. 

And the taste? 

“We sure didn’t have any left.” 

REFILLING THE BOWL 

W ith the old corns once more safely in the hands of Paw- 
nee elders, Helen Norris thought that the long separation 
of the Pawnees from their ancestral corns was over. However, it 
didn’t turn out like she thought it would. Planted late, some of 
the corn succumbed to drought, while some never got planted. 

To her surprise, many of 
the elders were afraid to 
grow it, afraid the crop 
wouldn’t make and they 
would be without the corn 
that meant so much to 
them. In fact, a lot of the 
corn was put in freezers, 
albeit Pawnee freezers 
rather than U.S. govern- 
ment freezers, but freezers 
nonetheless. 

Norris is not satisfied 
with this state of affairs. She 
wants to reintroduce the 
corn to the Pawnee, this 
time with educational pro- 
grams on the corn and how 
to grow it. She would espe- 
cially like to get schoolchil- 
dren involved. For help, 
she has contacted Oklaho- 
mans for Indian Opportu- 
nity, a twenty-nine-year-old 
Indian advocacy organiza- 
tion located in Norman. 
OIO Director Iola Hayden believes the time has come for the tribes 
to revive indigenous crops and the ceremonies associated with 
them. Agriculture was once such an important part of their lives, 
she explains, and everyone is worse off for the knowledge that 
has been lost. 

Finding out what and how many traditional practices remain 
among tribes in Oklahoma is the goal of the cultural inventories 
about to be launched by the Kaw, Pawnee, Iowa, Cherokee, and 
Comanche, in association with the OIO. The survey has a dual 
purpose — to find out what tribal members know and also what 
they would like to learn more about. Everyone wants to retain 
his culture, but tribes often lack information on how to go about 
it. “We are just now beginning to realize just how important 



Pawnee Lixo is the traditional corn of the Pawnee that Barnes and friends 
presented back to the Pawnee tribe. It grows well in the eastern part of the 
state where there is more humidity. 
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The traditional blue com of 
the Santa Claras is being 
made into soap and cosmetics. 
Here and there products from 
Indian corns are popping up 
in grocery stores and specialty 
shops — blue popcorn , , 
red com tortillas. 


information is in developing educational programs in tribes, 11 
says Hayden. 

Another project of OIO is the proposed Indian Cultural Cen- 
ter slated for Oklahoma City, Outdoor areas of native grasses, 
herbs, and traditional crops are planned. Some plants may even 
be marketable. Hayden points to the deal the Santa Clara Pueblo 
in New Mexico made with The Body Shop, the popular mail 
order catalog of botanical- based beauty products. The traditional 
blue com of the Santa Claras is being made into soap and cos- 
metics. Here and there products made from Indian corns are 
popping up in grocery stores and specialty shops — blue popcorn, 
red corn tortillas. 

Besides the possible economic value of Indian corns — both 
to Native Americans and to future generations of farmers look- 
ing for more productive crops — there is another less tangible 
value attached to the old corns. Though the last time he saw the 
Chickasaw purple and white corn (what his people call "real 
corn”) growing in a garden was five years ago, Gary While Deer 
believes that if he can find the Chickasaw corn again, people will 
be interested in growing it. The Chickasaw believe you can feel 
the spirit of the corn as you are ingesting it, he says. “There is a 
blessing in that corn.” 

Pawnee Supreme Court judge Walter Echo Hawk has a simi- 
lar feeling about the reintroduced Pawnee corns. Growing the 
Pawnee blue and the Pawnee speckled corn was meaningful to 
him. “I could see how our ancestors felt about it, 1 could see why 


it was sacred to them.” 

Echo Hawk has yet to taste his corn — that will come with fu- 
ture crops. Instead he has saved the corns to use in the Kitkahaki 
ceremonial Aruska dance, a warrior dance that accompanies a 
traditional corn ceremony. "It is a healing ceremony for our 
people,” adds Norris. And thanks to his corn, the ceremonial 
bowl, which for years had been left empty, once again is filled 
with the Pawnee's own corn, W\ 


Writer Maura McDermott of Checot ah and photographer David 
Fitzgerald of Oklahoma City are contributing editors of Okla- 
homa Today. 



During the annua! Kiamichi Owa Chita Festival of the Forest at 
Beavers Bend State Park, the Choctaw nation sets up a Choctaw cafe , 
selling traditional coni dishes cooked on the spot. A sample: favorites 
like Indian fry* bread as well as the more exotic hominy and pork stew 
and banaha (corn meal sweet potato, and pinto bean balls , wrapped in 
shucks and dropped into boiling water). The festival runs June 15-18; 
on the evening of the fifteenth the Owa Chito Indian pvincess is decided 
(the girls compete in traditional dress). Saturday and Sunday, the 
Choctaw cafe opens at the Beavers Bend Youth Camp, where there will 
also be an art show , forestry contests, and a concert by Oklahoma-born 
country singer Mel McDaniel Saturday evening. For more information, 
call the Idabel Chamber of Commerce at (405) 286-3305 . 

Pawnee blue flour corn will be growing this year in a Native 
American vegetable garden at Pawnee Bill Museum ami Ranch, one 
half mile of Pawnee on U.S. 64, (918) 762-2513 . While at the 

ranch > take in the log cabin home of Wild West show founder Pawnee 
Bill or go on a buffalo pasture ride (the buffalo was also sacred to the 
Pawnee). A recreation of the wild west show itself is scheduled for June 
4 — the elaborate production features a hundred trick riders > as well as 
ropers, a recreation of Custer's Last Stand , a parade > music, and living 
history demonstrations. 

Creek towns generally hold their green corn dances in July. Visitors 
are welcome only during the Saturday night stomp dance that 
culminates the ceremony. Call the Creek nation in Okmulgee at (918) 
756-8700 for times . Be forewarned — ceremonial grounds are often in 
remote spots, off country roads, and can be hard to flnd . Never take 
photographs without asking first 

Carl Barnes sells corn seed for $3 a packet, postpaid. For information 
on CORNS, the network of growers of heirloom corns established by 
Carl Barnes f a list of corns, or to order corn seed , write: Carl Barnes , 

Rt. I, Box 32, Turpin , OK 73950. 
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WESTERN HISTORY COLLECTIONS 


American Indian blood runs 

THROUGH MOST OKLAHOMA FAMILY 
TREES, BUT AS WE SEEK TO LEARN 
WHO OUR PEOPLE WERE, THE SEARCH 
IS PROVING TO BE AS SATISFYING AS 
THE ANSWERS TO BE FOUND. 

By Sharon Martin 


T his is for every child who ever felt she was growing up without roots. And this 
is for every grandmother who has opened her trunk of memories and shared 
the treasures to be found there. 

My daughter recently asked me, “What am I?” 

I had asked my parents the same question. “You are a mongrel,” I said. 

“I thought that was a dog.” 

“No, it is anything of mixed ancestry.” 

This was no answer. Neither was the one 1 always received — “I think he’s Black 
Dutch” — when I asked about either of my swarthy grandfathers. My friends knew what 
they were. Candido knew he was Italian. Pam knew she was seven-eighths Choctaw and 
one-eighth French. I felt like an orphan. The branches of my family tree were all around 
me — sixty some-odd first cousins — but I wanted more. I wanted to know my roots. 

Grandma opened her trunk for me, giving me a picture of her father, John Ayers, stand- 
ing with his horse before a dugout. She wove for me a tale of her mother, who died young, 
a lady of a good Southern family who fell in love with an Irish drifter. Here at last I had 
something, but either she left out part of the story, or I didn’t listen closely enough. I 
suspect the latter. I carried the romanticized version of her story with me through twenty 
St. Patrick’s Day celebrations, proudly wearing my kiss-me-I’m-Irish button. 

But an Irish great-grandfather does not one an Irishman make. I wondered about my 
deep brown eyes and my dark-eyed siblings. And I noticed how much my Grandpa 
Willoughby resembled Pam’s Choctaw father. My “Is Grandpa an Indian?” met with 
the familiar, “I think he’s Black Dutch.” No one, however, could tell me what Black Dutch 
meant, so I wove yet another tale. 

Still, fiction doesn’t satisfy like truth. And fiction doesn’t supply a system of beliefs. I 
watched a tribe of northern Indians celebrate the return of a spirit stick to the tribe. As 
they kissed the stick, I marveled first that they believed it held special powers. Then I 
mourned that I had no such beliefs. To me what they so valued was just a stick. 
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CHOCTAW 
BURIAL GROUND 

Boggy Depot Cemetery 

I n November 1863, two young 
Confederate soldiers, William E. Rosser 
and Thomas White, produced a hand- 
written newspaper — The Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Observer — while stationed at 
Boggy Depot in the Choctaw Nation, 
Indian Territory. Names that made the 
short-lived paper — Watie and Quantrill 
among them — are evidence of the activity 
in this thriving commercial center. From 
1858 to 1860, this town was the capital of 
the Choctaw Nation. 

One of t welve Butterfield Overland Mail 
stations in Oklahoma, Boggy Depot was a 
cavalry post and the main commissary 
depot of the Confederate forces in Indian 
Territory. Dr. Thomas J. Bond, the first 
accredited Choctaw doctor, became a 
surgeon in the Confederate army and was 
stationed here. The brick Presbyterian 
Church building served as a wartime 
hospital. (Bond later set up practice in 
Atoka.) 

The Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, the 
Presbyterian minister, was known as the 
“Father of the Choctaw Mission.” His son, 
John, moved to Boggy Depot in 1858, built 
a home and established a store. John 
Kingsbury was the only white man ever 
chosen to serve as National Secretary of 
the Choctaws in the nation’s history. 

Other notables include Rev. Allen Wright, 
a Choctaw minister who built a fine home 
here in 1860. 

Boggy Depot is now a state park. The 
homes are gone, even the old foundations 
are flush with the grass but the cemetery, 
replete with Choctaw and Confederate 
history, is maintained. Cyrus Kingsbury; 
John and his wife, Helen; the Rev. Wright; 
and Wright’s son, a medical doctor named 
Eliphalet, are buried alongside Confeder- 
ate soldiers and Boggy Depot townspeople. 

— SM 



GETTING THERE 


To reach the Boggy Depot Cemetery 
drive past the Clear Boggy Bridge on S.H. 7 
west of Atoka , then turn back south. The 
four-mile road to the park runs along the 
clear, rocky-bottomed creek. Tall oaks and 
bois d' arcs grace the grounds that once 
knew the steps of men and horses. 


“What am I?” My children and I both need the answer to that question. We need to 
know what our ancestors believed so we can find a basis for our own beliefs. We need 
culture. We need roots. And where does one find roots? The same place one finds old 
bones. Underground. 

Grandma Edge always loved old cemeteries, and with her father’s picture, she passed 
along to me her fascination with the history in old tombs. On the east bank of Buck Creek, 
beside Grandma’s garden, I studied Choctaw history as it was etched on the slabs of the 
Ward family cemetery. Together we studied the Civil War-era markers at Boggy Depot. 
What of my own history might be found in Oklahoma’s old cemeteries? 

No sooner had I asked myself the question than Mom, whom I have always credited 
with a sixth sense, called. “Dad says his grandpa is buried at Tishomingo.” 

I rushed off, willy-nilly, to Tishomingo. The names and dates on the stones in the 
Tishomingo Cemetery mark the burial sites of settlers of the Chickasaw Nation and of 
Chickasaw and Oklahoma governors. Two men from the cemetery office checked the 
cemetery records, but they found no Samuel Denby Edge, though we located the graves 
of some of Samuel’s (and my) family. 

“Near Tishomingo,” Mom said when I reported my failure. “Maybe Coleman.” 

Coleman is on the old Union Pacific line south of Wapanucka. The sun was shining 
when I asked directions to the cemetery, and my mood shone when I saw the age of the 
stones. As I walked toward the east- facing rows, the Oklahoma wind began to whip, blow- 
ing a black cloud over the sun. Thunder shook the ground, and lightning turned the air 
an eerie greenish-yellow. I don’t believe in omens, but as big drops began to fall, I has- 
tened my steps. My drenched clothing hung heavily on me when I finally conceded de- 
feat. No stone at Coleman bore Samuel Edge’s name. That otherworldly trip to the 
Coleman cemetery' taught me a lesson basic to family historians. Talk to family members. 
Leant what they' know before you travel. 

In just such a talk, one of Dad’s cousins supplied the name of their grandfather’s burial 
ground — Condon Grove. Not long afterwards, my dad and I formed a caravan and, af- 
ter stopping for directions in Coleman, drove to the cemetery just east of Tishomingo. 
In a grove of old oaks, we found the plot of earth and grass beneath which rested Samuel 
Edge’s bones. Dad pointed out his Aunt Zonie’s grave. “She died in childbirth,’’ he said, 
“and this is my cousin’s. We didn’t have anything to do with him. He was a bad drunk. 
It finally killed him.” The reminders in Condon Grove cemetery tagged my father’s 
memories, and he gave them up to me. My great-grandfather materialized before me, a 
flesh-and-bones man who longed to travel, who named his daughters for the states (Zonie 
was short for Arizona) and the stars. We were kin. Dad and I traveled to Williams, east of 
Panama near the Arkansas border. Near an old church miles from current civilization, 
we found a cemetery dating back to the Choctaw Nation. 

The sign above the gatepost said Royal Oak Cemetery, though Dad remembered it as 
Lonely Oak. Beneath the namesake trees were the graves of Samuel Edge’s wife, Emily; 
their infant daughter, Nevada; and Emily’s mother, Sarah Weathers Long. I tried to imag- 
ine them, surrounded as we were with only the crickets and a few cattle, no doctors within 
a day’s ride to ease an ailing child, no neighbors. Emily must have been grateful to have 
her mother there. 

And how must Sarah ( the stone said Sarrah) have felt to bury her daughter and grand- 
child? Less than two years later, Samuel buried his mother-in-law beside her daughter. 
She was a venerable seventy -five. Her grandson, my grandfather, was six. I wrote the 
information from the stones into my book of family history', but I realized it was more 
than names and dates I had gathered. 

On our way home, we stopped in McAlester to visit the graves of Samuel and Emily’s 
son and his lady, the crinkly eyed Irish woman with the trunkful of memories. Dad in- 
troduced me to his cousin, Thelma, the daughter of Grandma’s half-sister, Mary' Bernice, 
and I learned another rule in this game of Find Your Roots. You will meet a score of rela- 
tives you didn't know you had. 

Thelma thought Grandma’s mother died in Ada in 1910. 

At the Mattie Logsdon Memorial Library in Ada, I found the burial record of Ella Mae 
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COURTESY SHAROM MART 



The wedding: This photograph is of our writer's Grandma and Grandpa Willoughby (the 
couple in the center on the buck row) on their wedding day . Her Great-Grandma McVuy is 
seated in front (site's the one who outlived four husbands). 


Guest Ayers Dilling, and I learned another lesson. One must be prepared to accept what 
one finds, however unpleasant that finding might be . Ella Mae died in February of 1910, a 
week after giving birth to her thirteenth child. She was thirty-one. So much for my fan- 
tasy of the fine Southern lady. 

Her birthplace was recorded as Mississippi and her burial place as the Old Ada Cem- 
etery. 1 was directed to a shady, grass-covered square a few blocks northwest of the old 
Ada High School, but I never found a stone. Had there ever been a stone? Did her family 
in Mississippi ever know what became of her? Had they loved her? What about John Ayers, 
whom she divorced? And William Dilling? The library records place the latter in 
Tishomingo scant weeks after the burial of his wife in Ada. 1 left Ada feeling empty. 

Later Dad related to me the story of how Grandma Edge found her father. She ran a 
magazine ad that was read by a woman in Kansas and passed on to John Thomas Ayers, 
Ayers contacted his daughter and made the trip from Commerce, where he lived, to 
Hartshorne, where she lived. Daddy remembers a short, round man with one arm (he 
had lost the other to cancer). Ayers brought a pocket full of pictures and convinced 
Grandma, with some difficulty, that he was indeed the father who had left when she was 
five. He died a year later, in 1938. All Grandma (or I) had of him was the picture of a 
young man with a horse in front of a dugout a nd the memory of an old man with one 
arm reintroducing himself to his daughter. What about all the years between? Where 
had he come from? Was he even actually 1 rish? 

I located Commerce on my map. Ottawa County, Miami is the county seat, and the 
place l figured most likely to hold information about John Thomas Ayers. I drove the 
one hundred and fifty miles to Miami on a sunny Tuesday in September to search the 
county records. The courthouse was dosed for elections. 

I visited the two funeral homes downtown. A check of the fi les turned up no Ayers in 
1938 (,„or in 1930-anything). At the funeral home in Commerce, the records for the 
1 930s were missing. “If he died in Commerce, he's probably buried in the GAR Cein- 


The House That 
Cook Built 

Chishol m-Cook Cemetery 

Y ou see the house wilh its twin 
porches and spreading trees as you 
approach S.H. 3 on U.S. 177, north of 
Stratford. It is the house your grand- 
mother should have lived in, the porch 
from which she should have welcomed 
her family home for Thanksgiving and 
the Fourth of July. William Cook built 
the house for his family in 1888. 

William's daughter, Cleo Cook 
Bagwell, and her daughter, Pat 
Strickland, live in the house still, and 
they preserve the resting place of their 
a n cest o rs w ho Lie i n t h e fa m i ly plot eas t 
of the house. The tops of the stones are 
visible to travelers heading north on U.S. 
177 . 

The burial ground is known as the 
Ch i sh o I m -Coo k Ce m etery . Willia m 
Cook's wife was a Chisholm, the 
daughter of Jesse Chisholm's oldest son, 
William. Their marriage joined two of 
the premier families of Indian Territory, 
Both Williams are buried in the 
cemetery that bears their names. 
Although young Cleo was sent to St. 
Elizabeth's Boarding School in Purcell, 
family members also attended nearby 
Cook School. Less than ten miles from 
home, two miles east of Asher on S,H, 
39, a monument marks the location of 
Chisholm's first trading post. This is 
indeed family land. 

Every two years a national Chisholm 
reunion is held, a gathering of Chisholm 
relations from Scotland and the United 
States. Strickland attends when possible, 
adorned in her Chisholm plaids. At 
home she remains the personal librarian 
of her family's history. — SM 



The monument to Chisholm's first trading 
post is on the right of way where Oklahoma 
history buffs cun stop to read, but the 
Chtshohn-Cook Cemetery is on private 
property. Anyone interested in visiting the 
latter must get permission from Strickland, 
Write to her at Rt. I, Box 140, Byars , OK 
74831. 
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GOVERNORS 
RESTING PLACE 

Tishomingo Cemetery 

W hen William Murray came to 

Tishomingo, Chickasaw Nation, at 
the age of twenty-eight, the young lawyer 
had to borrow money for the trip. He 
married into the Chickasaw tribe, 
entered local politics, and after serving 
in the Oklahoma legislature, became 
governor of Oklahoma in 1931. He 
earned the nickname “Alfalfa” Bill 
because he was one of the first Okla- 
homa farmers to raise the now widely 
grown hay and forage plant. 

Twenty years later, Johnston Murray 
followed his father into the governor’s 
mansion. It was the younger Murray's 
destiny. His mother's kinsman, Douglas 
H. Johnston, was governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation for more than forty 
years. 

Governor Johnston and both 
Governors Murray lie beneath impres- 
sive stones in the Tishomingo Cemetery. 
Much of the history of the Chickasaw 
Nation and of young Oklahoma can be 
ft > u n d et c h ed in the st o n es o f this we 1 1 - 
kept burial ground. — SM 


ctery,” 1 was told. The cemetery office had no record of John Thomas Ayers, though 
they had a Clarence and an Elizabeth, their last name spelled A-v-r-e-s. Relatives, 1 won- 
dered? I visited the Ayres 1 graves and stopped to photograph the John Beaver memorial 
before I drove to the office of the Miami News-Record. 1 ran through the microfilm of 
the daily paper, four rolls of film representing 1938, but 1 found in them no obituary for 
a John Thomas Ayers. 

1 had better luck with an article from l he Ada Evening News about the old town of Lula. 
According to the story, Dick Willoughby, my mother’s paternal grandfather, was only 
the second person to be buried in the Lula Cemetery, a three-acre plot donated by a full- 
blood Chickasaw known as Unde Dubie Gore. I set out to find Dick Willoughby’s bones. 

The kind man at the grocery store in Lula directed me to the fire station and to the 


My great-grandfather 

MATERIALIZED BEFORE ME, 

A FLESH-AND-BONES MAN WHO 
NAMED HIS DAUGHTERS AFTER 
THE STATES AND THE STARS. 



GETTING THERE 

The gate to the Tishomingo Cemetery 
opens on the west side of South Murray 
Drive near Murray College in Tishomingo. 
From Main Street, turn south on 
Maytubby Drive. A fter three blocks the 
name of the street changes, becoming 
Murray Drive. ‘ The cemetery is three blocks 
farther south. The maintenance office on 
the cemetery grounds holds burial records. 

If you visit Tishomingo, be sure to 
include a stop at the Chickasaw Council 
House in your plans. The original log 
council house , moved from its location at 
Post Oak Grove , is housed in the Council 
House Museum. Hours: 9 a.m . to 5 p.m , 
Tuesday through Friday and 2-5 p.m , 
Saturday and Sunday. 


gathering of quitters there. The ladies were eating lunch when I arrived, and they all ea- 
gerly joined in the discussion of the cemetery’s history and the location of the graves. 

At the Lula Cemetery, a tin work building stood near the gate, its door hanging awk- 
wardly from rusty hinges. The door squeaked with every push of the wind, crows called 
warnings of an intruder, and bulbs and flowering bushes flourished atop the graves. No 
stone bore Dick Willoughby’s name, but a duster of sandstone- marked graves in the oldest 
section of the cemetery seemed a likely burial place, Flakes of paint and crude gouges on 
the chunks of sandstone bore witness to the grief of mourners who had no money for 
granite or marble, but who couldn’t leave a loved one’s resting place unmarked. 

Mom called to tell me that one of my many cousins found the name of Dick’s widow, 
Judy, in a book at the Chickasaw Tribal Office. My own visit to the tribal office, how- 
ever, netted nothing. 

Interviews with family members led me to Cushman’s Comer in the southernmost 
corner of McClain County. I chose Byars, the town closest to the four-corner stop, as the 
starting place in my search for Judy Willoughby’s burial place. 

At tli e Byars Cemetery I found great aunts and uncles, cousins too many times removed 
(with nicknames like Dutch and Nig), hut not Judy Willoughby. I stopped at the craft 
stand at Cush man’s Corner and was directed to Pickard Funeral Home in Stratford. No 
old records there. Where, then? 

"T ry Ko n a wa o r P u rce II.” 

Hot and dirty, my shoelaces encrusted with goat heads, 1 thought of ending my search 
and going home, bui 1 turned toward Konawa. At Pickard’s Konawa office, David Gen- 
t ry su p pi i ed m e w ith the na m es o f a do ze n ce m e teries a n > u nd 1 $ya r$ — O) d J oh n so n vi He, 
Dixon Chapel (mostly Choctaws and Chickasaws), Vista, Lyon, and Sacred Heart (for 
the German Catholics that settled the area ). He gave me directions to the Chisholm Cem- 
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etery, but advised me that Johnsonville was my best bet. 

1 drove to Chisholm anyway, locating the small square plot beyond a two-story frame 
house. I climbed steps to a porch that ran the width of the house and knocked on the 
wooden screened door. The lady who answered my knock assured me that Judy 
Willoughby could not be buried in the Chisholm Cemetery. 

“It's a family cemetery. Chisholms and Cooks. My family." She peered around me to 
the drive. "Are you alone? I have a book you should see." 

She ushered me past the stairway into a cool, wide room. “Who's this?” A humming- 
bird of a woman flitted toward me with her hand outstretched. 

“We knew she was a stranger, Mama, when she came to the front door," my hostess 
said, introducing herself as Pat Strickland. “Mama was a Cook. Her mania was Jesse 
Chisholm s granddaughter. Jesse s son, William, is buried out there.” She pointed in the 
direction of the family plot, then bustled from the room, returning with an armload of 
books. She dug out the McClain County Death Records dating back to 1884, a project 
of the McClain County Historical Society. Under the heading Dibble Cemetery I found 
Judy McCall Willoughby. Dibble. 1 would never have looked there, forty miles or more 
from Cushman's Corner. 

In another book, the Chickasaw Nation’s Census Record for 1890, 1 found S.D. Kdge 
and the notation that he had a permit to live on Chickasaw land. Pat showed me a pic- 
ture of herself with her Scottish kin taken at the Chisholm reunion in Kentucky. 

“One of my lines goes back to the Clan McAlester," I said. 

“Lifus McAlister used to live across the road. They were good people* the McAlisters.” 

My mother's great uncle, Lifus I 

We visited, sharing names that connected us both to the sandy land around the South 
Canadian* and in this house built by Pat's grandfather in 1888, 1 felt at home. 

Branches of my family have been traced back to Maryland and the Revolution. Vm 
ashamed to discover that the McAlisters fought the Creeks for their Georgia land, but 1 
can’t change history or that as white settlers swarmed across old hunting grounds and 
sacred places, my people were there. All my people’s trails ended in Oklahoma. 

A few miles south, at Old McGee Cemetery, my Grandpa and Grandma Willoughby, 
Dick and Judy's son and daughter-in-law, and my Great-Grandma MeVav rest side by 
side. I had been present when each was lowered into the ground, Pat's recitation of her 
family tree conjured memories of Grandpa fiddling on the porch and singing "Red Wing,” 
of Grandma's table with its red-checkered oil doth, of hot pepper sauce on beans with 
cornbread and milk, or Grandma McVay's snuff glasses and the stories of how she ran a 
boarding house, outlived four husbands, and could make a table rise. 

It now seems likely what I have suspected all along: Jackson Long, my great -great- 
grandfather; Preston Hale, my great -grandma McVay's father; and Martha Shat tuck 
McCall, the mother of ludy Willoughby, my mother's paternal grandmother* all had 
Native American blood. (My mother still claims to he three-eighths Indian though Pm 
not sure where she and her sisters come by that number,) 

I am Native American, if only a little. I may never, however, be able to prove it to the 
satisfaction of those who believe only in written documents. Both Jackson Long, who I 
believe was Cherokee, and his daughter died before the Dawes Commission began en- 
rolling tribal members in 1 896, and the written records left by the tribes are all but non- 
existent. But I keep looking. And in my heart, thanks to my search, l now know who 1 
am. 

My roots are firmly planted in Oklahoma soil. My children and 1 are not mongrels, at 
all Our hearts pump the blood of six generations of Oklahoma settlers — both Europe- 
ans and Native Americans, men and women with whom I now feel a connection. 

Their Oklahoma is also my culture, my belief, and the legacy 1 must pass on. IdJi 


Sharon Martin of Cushing set out to do a simple story for Oklahoma Today on how to prove 
ones Native American ancestry; three years later ; bitten by the genealogy bug, she is still try- 
ing to pin down her own family tree. ‘7 now allow myself one day a week at the local library 
to work on it , " Martin says, with a wry laugh. 



GETTING THERE 

Researching Native American ancestry, 
says Brian Basore , a research librarian at the 
Oklahoma Historical Society Research 
Library in Oklahoma City, is “a skill and an 
art , but I wouldn’t call it a science. * 

So where does one start ? With family, of 
course . Interview older relatives and family 
friends, collecting names , anecdotes, dates . 

Jot everything said down , but don’t be 
s 1 1 r prised to find that son te fa ets don't ft t. 
Human memory isn't perfect . And relatives 
may hoard juicier tidbits (you may want to 
know if your great-grandfather was a horse 
thief, but his daughters may not want to tell 
you). Be sure to scan old Bibles, clippings 
pressed in old books , and obituaries (old- 
fashioned obituaries were more elaborate 
than today's). 

Family clues exhausted, move to the 
soundex — a finding aid for census records — 
and to the census records themselves. But 
before you start, make a time line for each 
branch of the family, pinpointing which 
census records you want to search . Records 
fro m 1 790 - 1 920 a re a va i table ; h o wever, 
many records for 1890 were destroyed by fire. 

Other resources not to be missed: old 
telephone books , city directories, deeds , wills, 
marriage records , anything put to paper. 
l< People left records , ” said one genealogist. 
^Sometimes we're not smart enough to find 
them. " 

Sometimes , we just need a little help. A 
stamped, self add ress ed envelope to the 
Oklahoma Historical Society will net names 
of certified researchers, including those who 
will help you look for Indian ancestry, One 
expert in Native American resources is Jack 
B. Baker, who has transcribed Cherokee 
Immigration Rolls from 18170835 . He can 
be reached at P.O. Box 20951, Oklahoma 
City , OK 73156, (405)840-1377. Sharron 
Ashton has also organized First Families of 
Twin Territories ( c/o OGS, P.O. Box 12986, 
OKC, OK 73157 % a genealogy society Jdr 
those whose family arrived here before 1907. 
(There’s a one-time fee of $25 to join the 
latter .) 

Genealogy societies in Oklahoma also store 
a variety of Native American resources . The 
best way to find out who has what is to 
consult The Directory of Oklahoma Sources , 
a pub! tea t to n of the Fede ra tion o f Okla h on m 
Genealogical Societies ($5.50 from FOGS , 
P.O. Box 26151, OKC 73126). There you 
will find such diverse genealogical help as the 
1896 Tob ucks y County Indian Census and 
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Oklahoma Native 
American artist 
Damon Fisher, 
Ponca City, Ok 


10" x 14" 

Limited edition of 
1 200 prints signed 
and numbered. 
$29,95 per print. To 
reserve your print call 
(405) 344-6891 or 
send check or money 
order to: 

Country Cuzins 
P.O. Box 187 Dibble, 
OK 73031-0187 


NATIVE 

AMERICAN 

CENTER OF 

EXCELLENCE 


CONSORTIUM 


The Native American Center of 
Excellence Consortium at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Health Sci- 
ences Center is dedicated to the 
recruitment and retention of Native 
American students in dentistry and 
medicine, as well as the research of 
Native American health concerns. 
The College of Medicine Center is 
one of only four in the nation, and 
the College of Dentistry Center is 
the only one of its kind. 

For more information on this unique 
program . please contact; 

Native American Center 
of Excellence Consortium 
University of Oklahoma 
Health Sciences Center 
P.O. Box 26901 

Oklahoma City, OK 73190-0901 
(405) 271-1976 


The University of Oklahoma is 
an Fqual Opportunity Institution 


Authentic Native American 
and Western Clothing & 
ACCESSORIES 

Buffalo Sun 
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ARDEN A MOORE 
OWNER 


FROM BUCK- 
SKINS TO SILKS" 

CALL OR WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE 
BROCHURE 

BOX 1556 
1 22 N MAIN 
Miami OK 74355 
1 9 I 8 ) 542 8870 


OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 

Call today for 
advertising rates: 
(405) 52 1-2496 or 
1-800-777-1793 


county cemetery records. 

Other sot trees not to be overlooked: 

- The Library of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints (LDS), reputed to have 
the most comprehensive collection of 
genealogical records in the world (it is open 
to anyone ). The main library is in Salt 
Lake City, but Oklahoma has several 
branches (call your local LDS hall for 
nearby sites). 

• The Library of Congress , Science and 
Technology Division, Washington t D.C. 
20540, to find if a published history of your 
family name exists. 

• A copy of Publication 90- 1 142, Vital 
Records: Births, Deaths , Marriages, and 
Divorces (about $2), from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington D.C. 20402. (202) 
783-3238. 

- Military records, GSA Form 675 I t from the 
National Archives, Washington D.C. 20408. 

• The collection of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 1776 D Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C 20006. The state DAR 
library t as well as OHS , is housed at 2100 
North Lincoln Boulevard in Oklahoma City. 

■ The Gu ion -Miller Index (1906-1909) and 
the Dawes Roll Index (completed in 1 906) 
rare less than perfect resources, but necessary 
if one wishes to apply for tribal membership. 
Your local library may have the Dawes Rolls, 
correctly The Final Rolls of Citizens and 
Freed n tat of the Five Civilized Tribes in 
Indian Territory, on microfilm. The original 
can be perused at the OHS Research Library 
in Oklahoma City . (405 ) 52D2491, 

The index to the Final Rolls lists names in a 
somewhat alphabetical fashion. For each of 
the five tribes a number is recorded for tribal 
members by birth, intermarriage, or previous 
ownership (freed men). When you’ve found a 
number, you can search the numerically 
ordered Final Rolls for age, sex, degree of 
blood, and census card number. The census 
cards are in the Archives and Manuscripts 
Division at OHS, and information packets are 
available. 

Data from the final roll will tell you if you 
are on the right track. For example, the name 
of my great-great-grandfather, Jackson A. 
Long , was in the Cherokee index. Alas, the 
Jackson A . Long on the Cherokee roll was 
much too young to be my Jackson Long (he 
died before the Dawes commission started 
taking applications in 1896). 

Then there's the case of Preston Hale, my 
great-grandfather. Although FI ale lived long 
enough to be included in the Final Roll, he 
lived a few miles outside the Commission's 
jurisdiction. 

Wherever you start on your Great Native 
American Ancestor Search, chances are it will 
eventually lead you to the OHS headquarters. 
“ Between the OHS archives and library," says 
Ha sore, a we can pretty much cover people's 
Indian ancestry. " 

Failing written proof there, you may have 
to rely on oral tradition. It might not get you a 
CD1B card, but it can give you what you are 
really seeking — roots and a sense of identity. 
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CALENDAR 


MAY 14, BEN JOHNSON PRO CELEBRITY TEAM 
ROPING & PENNING, 7:30 P.M., LAZY E ARENA, 
GUTHRIE 

Academy award winner Ben Johnson and 
celebrity friends team up with world champion 
cowboys in team roping and team penning to 
raise money for Children's Medical Research. (405) 
282-3004, (800) 234-3393. 

MAY 19-22, 19TH ANNUAL BIG 8 BASEBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP, ALL SPORTS STADIUM, OKC 

The leading conference championship in the USA. 
The top 6 finishers in conference standings 
compete in a round robin with the winning 
university, earning an automatic berth in the 
NCAA regionals leading to the College World 
Series. (405) 236-5000. 

MAY 26-30, 13TH ANNUAL NCAA WOMEN'S 
COLLEGE WORLD SERIES, AMATEUR SOFTBALL 
ASSOCIATION HALL OF FAME STADIUM, OKC 

Through regional competition the top 8 women's 
fast-pitch softball teams compete in Oklahoma 
City for the National Championship, which in 1993 
broke all attendance records. (405) 236-5000. 

MAY 27 & 28, OCA RANGE ROUND-UP, 7:30 P.M., 
LAZY E ARENA, GUTHRIE 

Twelve of Oklahoma's oldest ranches send their 
best working cowboys to compete in six events, 
including the hilarious wild cow milking and wild 
horse racing. It's one of the Lazy E's most popular 
events. (405) 282-3004, (800) 234-3393. 

JUNE 2-4.10TH ANNUAL SEMINOLE GUSHER DAYS, 
SEMINOLE 

A variety of activities including a classic car show, 
craft show, air show, carnival, and parade have 
been planned. A three-day carnival will provide 
entertainment beginning Thursday downtown. 
Live musical entertainers will perform Friday 
afternoon and Saturday. (405) 382-3640, 

JUNE 3-4, STOCKYARDS STAMPEDE, HISTORIC 
STOCKYARDS CITY, OKC 

Two fun-filled days of cook-offs, Western arts & 
crafts, kids corral, professional bull riding contest, 


F EVENTS 


rodeo-clown bullfighting and local & regional 
entertainment, (405) 235-7268. 

JUNE 4-5, CHISHOLM TRAIL FESTIVAL, YUKON 

Join Yukon in recognizing the Chisholm Trail, 
named after cattledriver Jesse Chisholm. 
Reenactments will include gunfighters, and 
living history encampments portraying life from 
different eras of the 1 800s. Activities for 
children are planned on Sunday. (405) 354-4513. 

JUNE 11-13, JUNE 17-19, 12TH ANNUAL 
SOONER STATE GAMES, THROUGHOUT GREATER 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Oklahoma's State Games involving athletes of 
all ages representing every county and more 
than 350 communities who compete in more 
than 34 sports, (405) 235-4222. 

JUNE 24-26, 21 ST ANNUAL CITIZEN BAND 
POTTAWATOMIE POW-WOW, POTTAWATOMIE 
TRIBAL GROUNDS, SHAWNEE 

Join us for 3 days of exciting dance 
competition, all categories, and drum 
competition, Northern and Southern. Free 
registration, free admission & free parking! 
(405) 275-3121, (800) 880-9880. J 

JUNE 25-26, FORT RENO INDIAN TERRITORY 
DAYS 

Fort Reno will be alive with the diverse and 
colorful forces which dashed upon the plains 
just over a century ago. The Cheyenne & 
Arapaho, the U.S. Cavalry, explorers, hunters, 
cowboys and Homesteaders— the lawmen & 
the lawless — struggling to preserve their 
heritage in America's most romantic period— 
the Old West. (405) 262-1188. 

JULY 15-17, 9TH ANNUAL AEROSPACE AMERICA 
AIRSHOW, WILL ROGERS WORLD AIRPORT, OKC 

Recognized as one of the top airshows in the 
world. Offers more than 100 modem aircraft, 

70 or more warbirds, a huge trade show and 
spectacular evening performances — featuring 
the famous Canadian Snowbirds. (405) 236- 
5000. 


frontier Country is a partnership organized to increase visitation in the l 2 Central Oklahoma counties through cooperative market I ngSffotts. 


Country 


For more information about the excitement that awaits you, get your free 
65-page Adventure Guide to Frontier Country by calling (405) 272-9443 or 
write Dept, OKT2, F.O. Box 187, Oklahoma City, OK 73IOI-0 I87. 
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Take a Step back in Guthries award winning and festive special 

events are reminiscent of eaHv day Victorian times that made it the great 
territorial town that it once was and will always be. Through careful 
restoration, this rich architectural and historical legacy has been preserved 
in all its grandeur, the perl ea setting for Guthrie's live jubilant festivals, 
American Legion '&9ct Celebration 
Held the week closest to April 22, featuring a carnival, antique aircraft Ily- 
in and Oklahoma's largest parade, 

Guthrie Jazz Banjo Festival 

Discover the music of America^ heritage at this toe-tapping event, winner 
of the prestigious “1993 Oklahoma New Event of the Year” award. Banjo 
players entertain with Traditional, Dixieland & Ragtime music Always on 
Memorial Day weekend, 

Sandplum Festival Of The Arts 
Guthrie celebrates the harvest of this prairie fruit at this annual 
celebration, A three-day event, held the last weekend of June, that 
features a juried fine Art Show, storytellers, musicians and a children's tent. 

Autumn Magic Celebration 

Western nostalgia and heritage arc featured as this event salutes cowboy 
hero Tom Mix, and other Oklahoma movie stars, A western memorabilia 
market, film festival, museum exhibit, re-enactors and a classic car show 
highlight diis three -day event. Weekend after Labor Day. 

Territorial Christmas Celebration 

Guthrie takes a step back in time as it begins this month-long celebration. 
Lighted Victorian Buddings, Professional Theatre, Victorian Homes Tour, 
Strolling Carolers, ( .an die light Tours and much more highlight a beautiful 
Victorian setting. 


For more information aobttUfee excitement that awaits you, get your free 
65-page Adventure Guide toFtbntier Country fay calling (*05} 272-9443 or 
write DepL OKT-2, PX), Box 187, Oklahoma City, OK 73101*0187. 

*. AKi'f nrixirr. 


Where Festivals 
Are Great 
Family Fun! 


For assistance with itineraries, 
group tours and reservations, call 
the Guthrie Convention and 
Visitors Bureau at (405) 282-1947 
or 1-800-299-1889 
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ilhile at Red Earth visit Kirkpatrick Center Museum Complex. 
Kirkpatrick Center Galleries * Conservatory* Botanical Gardens 
Gmnrpiex Science Museum - Kirkpatrick Planetarium * Air and Space Museum 
Red Earth IncJian Cenler* International Photography Hafl ol Fame, 


2100 NE 52nd Oklahoma City f405) 427-5461 or 1 -800-LEARN KC 
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Free Souvenir. 

As our tribute to the Year of 
the Indian, show us your 
hotel key and receive a 4\4“ 
original sand painting-FREE. 

It's our way of saying... 

"Welcome to Oklahoma” 

(OFFER GOOD THRU OCT, T99-S AT 
BOTH CHOCTAW INDIAN TRADING 
POST LOCATIONS. ONE PER FAMILY 
PLEASE ) 


SHOCTAW INDIAN TMDJNS POST, INC. 

Oklahoma City's Indian Showplace for . * . 

* Large Selection of Silver 
and Turquoise Jewelry 

* Indian Paintings & Prints 
4 Moccasins, T-Shirts 

* Kaehina Dolls 
4 Rugs & Blankets 

* Bolo Ties 

* Pottery 


TWO LOCATIONS: 

Filled with Quality and Tradition 

CROSSROADS MALL... 

OPEN DAILY 10 to 9 pm / SUNDAY from 1 to 6 pm 

MAIN STORE... 

1500 to 1520 N Portland 

OPEN DAILY 10 to 6 pm / SUNDAY from 1 to 5 pm 

( 405 ) 947-2490 



For more information about the excitement that awaits you, get your free 
65- page Adventure Guide to Frontier Country by calling (405) 272-9443 or 
write Dept. OKT-2, F.O* Box 1 87, Oklahoma City, OK 73101-0187. 
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VISIT us dur- 
ing May and 
June and we'll give 
you big-city enter- 
tainment: nationally 
recognized museums, 
American Indian and 
fine art galleries, sidewalk 
shops, festivals and concerts. We II 
put you up in a bed and breakfast or a 
deluxe hotel. We'll tempt your palate 
with a plate of pasta or a platter of 
fajitas. Then we’ll top it off with a shot 
of espresso and a night on the town. 
For a schedule of Norman's festivals 
and other special events, call the 
Norman Convention and Visitors Bu- 
reau at (405) 366-8095. 


CALYPSO COVE MARINA. Fuii-ser- 

vice marina on Lake Thunderbird, 12 
mi. E of Norman. Fleet of boats for 
rent ranges from Sea Doo’s and pon- 
toon boats to canoes and paddle 
boats. Coming up: Big Catch Fish- 
ing Tournament & The Parade of 
Lights in June, and the first-annual 
Antique and Classic Boat Show in 
August. (405) 360-9846. 


SUMMERWIND FESTIVAL Ten-day 

hands-on multicultural outdoor cel- 
ebration of visual & performing arts 
on the OU campus: 95% of events 
are free. July 1-10. (405)325-0711. 

JAZZ IN JUNE. Tenth-annual Norman 
jazz festival, featuring big-name en- 
tertainment. Four free concerts: 
three outdoor and one indoor. June 
23-26. For details, call KGOU Radio 
at (405) 325-3388. 

INDIAN ART EXHIBITION, "Sharing 

the Heritage: American Indian Art 
from Oklahoma Private Collections," 
Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art. Tra- 
ditional and contemporary works 
rarely seen by the public. June 9- 
Sept. 11. (405) 325-3272. 


O'CONNELL'S IRISH PUB S CRILLE. 

Great burgers, good times, cold 
suds! A game-day tradition, with one 
of the largest selections of draught 
beer in Oklahoma, renowned burgers 
and zesty Southwestern cuisine. 
Lunch daily from 11 a.m.; happy 
hour 3 - 7 p.m. Open until 2 a.m. 
(405) 364-8454. 


fruitier 
Country 


For more information about the excitement that awaits you, get your free 
65page Adventure Guide to Frontier Country by calling (405) 272*9443 or 
write Dept. OKT-2. P.O. Box 187, Oklahoma City, OK 73101-0187. 
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Everybody's talking 'bout 
The Stockyards Stampede! 



"I'm brlngin' the whole gang" 

v. - Jesse James 


The Stockyards Stampede has ft all this year! Bull Ridin 1 * Live Music n' 
Entertainment from dawn to dusk for vice versa) • Arts 'n Crafts 
Larapirr Good Eats and □ Whole Lot More!!! 

The Stockyards Stampede 

JUNE 3 & 4 


in Oklahoma City's 
Stockyards City 


STOCKYARDS CITY 



Stillwater will be "JUMPIN'' in July! 

Families and friends are invited to Stillwater, where something 
exciting and fun will be happening all month long. 

We will "kick-off'' the month with spectacular fireworks and 
entertainment July 3 at Boomer Lake, and continue throughout 
the month with a variety of events. 


For more information contact: 
Stillwater Visitors & 
i Special Events Bureau 
k 409 S, Main 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(405) 743-3697 
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™ Light 
People 

Gordon hw. Is, 


From your bookseller, or , 

University of (§) 
Oklahoma Press 

Call 1-800-627-7377 
or write 

Dept MAL8/1 005 AspAve. 
Norman, OK 73019-0445 
Add $2.50 Post/Hand. 


Southern Cheyenne Women's Songs 

By Virginia Gigiio 

With a Foreword by David P. IVfcAl Tester 
Playing, joking, teaching, courting, encouraging, 
and praying; such everyday activities and the 
songs that go with them are the subjects of this 
unique study of contemporary Southern 
Cheyenne women s music. 

$29.95: Audiocassette $9.95; 

Book & Tape; 35.00 

Faces In The Moon 

By Betty Louise Bell 

“A rare and important insight into love between a 
daughter and mother/— Leslie Marmon Silko. 

"Bell deeply understands the culture she writes 

aboui and conveys that understanding unobtru- 
sively, yet with great emotional power/ 

— Publishers Weekly , 

/ . , m o vi ng f i rst novel . JL ibra ry Journal \ 
$19,95 

The Light People 

By Gordon Henry 

/..Richly complex, multi-layered, multipie genre 
novel." — Library Journal, “...imaginative and 
entertaining novel. . a touching and slyly humorous 
read/ — Publishers Weekly. 

$22.95 


Nations Remembered 

An Oral History of the Cherokees , Chicks saws, 
Choctaws , Creeks , and Seminoles in 
Oklahoma t 1865-1907 
By Theda Perdue 

u We have here priceless firsthand accounts by the 
Indians themselves... A very good read on an 
important era..." — John R. Finger, author of 
Cherokee Americans. 

Paper, $11.95 

Cherokee Dance and Drama 

By Frank G. Speck and Leonard Broom 
In collaboration with Will West Long 
/..A valuable source of reliable information 
concerning some of the traditional dances and 
ceremonies of the Eastern Cherokees/ 

— American Indian Quarterly , 

Paper, $9,95 

Geronimo 

By Angie Debo 

This award winning book is the definitive 
biography of Geronimo. "...a balanced, temperate, 
and readable account of Geronimo the man. 
American Indian Quarterly, “...detailed, thorough, 
pleasantly written, and stimulating.,/ 

— Journal of American History. 

Paper, $17,95 
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For more information about the excitement that awaits you, get your free 
65-page Adventure Guide to Frontier Country by calling (405) 272-9443 or 
write Dept, OKT-2, F.O. Box 187, Oklahoma City, OH 73101-0187- 
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Let The Good Time Roil 


In Louisiana! 




•*thr 


ust over the Louisiana state 
line, you'll find a place where 
the party never ends - 
Harrah's Casino 
Shreveport! It's tucked 
in the northwest corner of 
Louisiana, easy to get to, and 
open 24 hours a day. It's a new 
definition of fun! You'll 

have a chance to win big while 
having fun playing games 
in an entertaining, 
exciting atmos- 
phere. Even if 
you don't 
know how 


to play, 
we'll help 
you learn... 
and you'll find the 
whole experience is a 


really great time! With 37 table 
games and 763 slot machines, 
Harrah's Casino Shreveport 
offers you non-stop excitement 
in a beautiful riverboat casino 
with a stunning 3-floor atrium, 
glass elevator *5^ and non- 
smoking floor. The fun never 
ends at Harrah's Casino 


Shreveport! From J 




Andreotti's Grill to the 
Red River Cafes 

V a 

food court, there's A 
always a party going 
on. Bring your friends! Call 
1 -800-HARRAHS for guest 
information. Let the 

good times roll in Louisiana, 
where luck's in your corner, at 
Harrah's Casino Shreveport. 


-SSL 


Hanalfc 

CASINO 

SHREVEPORT 





olf Galore! 



Grew & Fairways of 
Oklahoma’s 5tate 
Park Golf Courses 


A natural ivatefjnn 
tumbles past the 
signature 16th hole 
at Lake Murray 
Gof f Course C 






Great Golf 
Getaways 


, a wealth of water and abundant 
make Oklahoma’s nine state park golf courses 
ideal destinations for a refreshing golf getaway. From 
the pine-rimmed fairways of Cedar Creek Golf Course 
at Beavers Bend Resort Park to the mountain vis- 
tas of Quartz Mountain Resort 
Park, the courses showcase Oklahoma's 
geographic contrasts. Nestled in 
park surroundings , most feature 
comfortable and affordable pri- 
vate and state-operated resorts, 

cabins and camping facilities nearby. Cabins offer a 

rustic golf retreat. 

Ascenic setting for a relaxing family 
vacation, Oklahoma's resort parks also meet the needs 
of business travelers, offering conference rooms and 
other amenities like private airstrips. No two park 
courses are alike in design or natural scenery, iwf 
most share features like putting greens, driving ranges, 
cart rentals and senior-citizen discounts. Pro shops 


carrying a full range of golfing equipment and supplies 
— including top-of-the-line products from MacGregor, 
Ping, Wilson, Spalding, Top Flite and Titleist — 
are available at all of Oklahoma's state-operated courses. 
On-site pros will tailor golf packages for groups of 
any size. Call the pro shop before your visit and 
we'll arrange a package fo snif your needs and make 
your golfing getaway the best it can be. 


ARROWHEAD 
GOLF COURSE 


Arrowhead State Park 

HC 67 Box 6, Canadian, OK 74425 
Pro Shop: 918-339-2769 
State Park Office: 918-339-2204 
Lodge: 918-339-2711 800-422-2711 
Location: 4 mi. E of Canadian off 
Highway 69 f on State Park Road. 

18 Holes, Par 72* Arrowhead Lodge 
Putting Green * Driving Range 
Bent Grass Greens » Bermuda Tees 
& Fairways • Airstrip • Cabins 


Rugged, rock-strewn hills 
surrounding the inlets and coves of 
Lake Eufaula make Arrowhead a 
beautiful challenging course. 
Mature, native trees line 
Arrowhead's fairways, and tire 
greens are large and undulating, 
with several well-placed sand 
bunkers. Spectacular lake views, a 
comfortable climate and adjacent 
Arrowhead Lodge, owned and 
operated by the Choctaw Nation, 
make Arrowhead a popular golf 
retreat. Non-golfers enjoy hiking, 
biking and a variety of ivater sports. 
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CEDAR CREEK 
GOLF COURSE 

Beavers Bend Resort Park 
P.0, Box IQ, Broken Bow , , OK 74728 
Pro Shop: 405-494-6456 
Resort Park Office: 405 - 494-6300 
Location: US-259, 14 mi N of 
Broken Bow, 


18 Holes, Par 72 ■ Beavers Betti 
ftcsorf • Green * Driving 

Range * Bermuda Grass Greens t Tees 
& Fairways ■ Cabins * Fly-Fishing 
Clinics 


Soothing, tranquil beauty promises 
to make every day a good one at 
Cedar Creek. Known affectionately as 
Oklahoma's "Little Augusta" for its 
pme^rimmed fairways, Cedar Creek 
is undeniably one of the most 
beautiful golf courses in the state. 
Surrounding the course are lush pine 
forests, the foothills of the Kiamichi 
Mountains and the deep- blue waters 
of island-dotted Broken Bow Lake, 
Long and narrow. Cedar Creek 
mirrors its surroundings with 
occasionally steep terrain, Crystal- 
dear Cedar Creek runs through the 


course, providing beauty and 
hazard. Non-golfers and golfers 
alike will appreciate this remote 
wilderness, where trout fishing, 
canoeing, hiking, camping and 
horseback riding provide ample 
opportunities to enjoy its pristine 
quality. 

FORT COBB 
GOLF COURSE 


Fort Cobb State Park 
Box 479, Fort Cobb , OK 7 3038 
Pro Shop: 405-643-2398 


The lodge at Roman Nose Resort 
Park offers 43 rooms and 2 suites. 
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State Park Office: 405-643-2249 
location: 1 mi. N of Fort Cobb on 

Highway 146. 

13 Holes , Par 72 * Patfmg Green 
Driving Range * Bent Grass Greens 
1 Bennuda Tees & Fainvays 
Fort Cobb State Park 

Long and challenging Fort Cobb 
Golf Course gives golfers a run for 
the money: An accurate tee shot is 
critical for a good game. The 
course features a wide open front 
nine, but grass grows tall and thick 
along the fairways of the back nine, 
In addition to the native rough, 
sand bunkers surround many of 
the greens. Fort Cobb State Park 


the third hole, a 200-yard par three. 
A pond in front of the sloping green 
protects the landing area of the 
signature par-five 18th hole. 
Privately owned Fountainhead 
Resort offers comfortable accommo- 
dations. Water sports abound on 
Lake Eufaula, Oklahoma's largest 
lake. Other activities include 
miniature golf, horseback riding and 
bumper boats, 


LAKE MURRAY 
GOLF COURSE 


Lflkr Murray Resort Park 
3330 S. Lake Murray Dr, 
Box 6, Ardmore, OK 73401 
Pro Shop: 405-223-6613 



offers camping and water sports on 
4,100-acre Fort Cobb Lake. 


FOUNTAINHEAD 
GOLF COURSE 


State Park Office: 405-223-4044 
Resort: 405-223-6600 
Location: Halfway between 
Oklahoma City and Dallas, 2 mi. 
E of 1-35 ufExif 24. 


Fountainhead State Park 

HC60A350, Checotah, OK 74426 
Pro Shop: 91S-689-32Q9 
State Park: 913-689-5311 
Resort: MI-345-6343 
Loratfow: 34 mi. 5W of Checotah, off 

1-40 and Highway 150. 

IS Holes , Prir 72 * Fountainhead 
Resort * Putting Green * Drtawg 
Riw^c • Ben t Gross Greens * Bermnrffl 
Tees & Fainvays * Airstrip 
Marina* Cabins 

Tight, undulating fairways, large 
sloping greens and sand bunkers 
characterize Fountainhead — a test of 
ability' for any golfer. Fountainhead's 
hilly course and sloping greens make 
par an excellent score. Views of Lake 
Eufaula provide the backdrop for 


IS Holes, Par 70 * Lake Murray 
Resort * Putting Green 
Driein# Rnu^e * Beuf Grass Greens 
Bermuda Tees & Fairways 
Airstrip * Cabins 

Shotmakers have the edge at Lake 
Murray Golf Course, nestled in the 
wooded hills of Oklahoma's largest 
state park. The course's tight, tree-lined 
fairways often neutralize long hitters, 
who must emphasize accuracy or risk 
bogeying. Murray's signature par- three 
1 6th hole is surrounded on three sides 
by water: A natural waterfall tumbling 
12 feel over rocks adds beauty, but it 
can also add strokes to a golfer's score. 
A word of advice from the resident 
golf pm: "Don't miss the green." Cozy 
accommodations at Lake Murray 
Resort reflect the ambience of a 


country inn in a forested setting — a 
great place for family fun or a down- 
home golf getaway. 


LAKE TEXOMA 
GOLF COURSE 


Lake Texoma Resort Park 
Box 279, Kingston, OK 1 3439 
Pro Shop: 405-564-3333 
State Park Office: 405-564 2 566. 
Resort: m-564r2311 
Location: Halfway between 
Oklahoma City and Dallas, on 
SH 70 , 5 ml £ of Kingston. 


IS Holes, Par 71 * Lake Texoma 
Resort * Driving Range •Bcuf Grass 
Greens 1 Bermuda Tees & Fairways 


Airstrip * Cabins * Marina 

A comfortable year-round 
climate, convenient location and an 
enormously popular sporting lake 
pack the greens and fairways at Lake 
Texoma Golf Course, one of the 
busiest courses in the state park 
system. Tire contour of Texoma's 
course is diverse, with a rolling, 
open front nine and hilly, narrow 
back nine. The greens are large, but 
so are the strategically placed ponds 
that bump right up next to them. A 
low r scoring game is possible on this 
course: Two good shots will reach ail 
of the par-five holes for eagle or 
birdie, and the par-four 12th hole is 
reachable in one. A fairway 
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improvement project, scheduled for 
completion spring, 19%, promises to 
enhance the playability of this course. 
Known for worjd-ciass striper 
fishing, enormous lake Texoma, 
which shares its shoreline with Texas, 
also offers a bevy of water sports. 
Non-golfers can soak up the sunshine 
on jet skis, bumper boats and paddle 
boats. Texoma Resort offers 99 rooms 
and suites and conference facilities 
for up to 500. 


QUARTZ MOUNTAIN 
GOLF COURSE 


Quartz Mountain Resort Park 
Route 1, Bar 35 
Lone Wolf, OK 1 3655 


Riunbmv and Brown Trout test 
anglers in the Mountain Fork River 
at Rmu^ns Bend Resort Park . 


Resort; 405-623-7281 
Location : 8 mi N of Watonga on 
SH-8A, near Lakes Watonga and 
Beecher. 




9 Motes, Par 35 • Roman Nose 
Resort • Bent Grass Greens 
Bermuda Tees and Fairways 


Pro Shop: 405-563-2520 
State Park Office: m-Smm 
Resort: 405-56T2424 
Location .17 ml NofAltus on SH44A, 
overlooking Lake Altus-Lugert. 


Canyons, hills, narrow sloping 
greens and an occasional bobcat greet 
golfers at Roman Nose. With sloped 
fairways and elevated greens, 
accuracy is the key to success; Golf 
pros insist a high, soft flop shot is the 
secret to good scoring. Canyons 
border the fairways, and to the left of 
some holes, drops of up to 30 or 40 
feet are common. The signature 
seventh hole is known as the 
"Canyon Hole" for its natural hazard. 
Nestled in Oklahoma's red-rock 
canyon country, Roman Nose Resort 
was once a Native American retreat, 
and resort activities preserve an 
Indian theme 


IS Holes, Par 71 * Qjtarti Mountain 
Resort • Bent Grass Greens * Bermuda 
Tees & Fairways » Cabins 


SEQUOYAH 
GOLF COURSE 


Breathtaking natural beauty is 
probably the most distinguishable 
feature of Quartz Mountain Golf 
Course. Located at the base of rocky 
Quartz Mountain on the western edge 
of the Wichita Mountains range, the 
course is surrounded by a sea of sage 
and prairie grass. As far as playability 
the course itself is fairly flat, but winds 
swirl around the mountains and the 
dam of lake Altus-Lugert, adding 
difficulty. The winds give rise to the 
nickname for the tough 440-yard 
fourth hole, "Headwinds/' which 
smacks right into a prevailing 
southwest wind. The par-five 10th hole 
also challenges; Its 600-yard drive is 
called "Forever" because, as one golf 
pro said, JI That's how long it takes." 
Quartz Mountain Resort offers 
comfortable lodging and a variety of 
recreational activities. Headquarters to 
the Oklahoma Arts Institute, the resort 
teems with talented artists and 
performers each summer and fail 


Seqnoyab State Park 
Route 1, Box 201 Halbert, OK 74441 
Pro Shop: 918-772-2297 
State Park Office: 918-772-2046 
Resort: 918-772-2545 
Location: SH-51, 8 mi. E of 
Wagoner, on Lake Ft Gibsow, 


13 Mutes, Par 70 • Western Miite Resurf 
Bent Grass Greens ■ Bermuda Tees & 
fairways * Airstrip * Cabins 


ROMAN NOSE 
GOLF COURSE 


Granite mountains form the backdrop for 
the greens of Quartz Mountain Resort Park. 


Roman Nose Resort Park 
Route T, Bar 2-9, Wafunga, OK 73772 
Pro Shop: 405-623-7989 
State Park Office: 405-623-4215 


Nestled in the densely wooded 
foothills of the Ozark Plateau, 
Sequoyah is a short but fairly difficult 
course — a good challenge for the 
average golfer. More than 200 mature 
oak and pecan trees grace the 
fairways of Sequoyah, which offers 
views of Fort Gibson Lake from every 
tee box. The lake comes into play on 
five of the course's holes. Golfers 
should heed a pro's advice; Use more 
club than the yardage indicates to 
reach the course's elevated greens. 
Golfers also should be on the lookout 
for another common encounter at 
Sequoyah: Whitetail deer are plentiful 
in the woodlands of Sequoyah State 
Park. Western Hills Resort offers 
comfortable accommodations with a 
Western theme. 
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AMERICA IN ITS NATIVE STATE 




For the smoothest drive 
on Old 1 

Safe. 

Economical. 

Nonstop! 


PIKEPASS is the electronic toll collection system for 
Oklahoma s turnpikes. Without a PIKEPASS, you must stop and 
pay cash. Watch for signs indicating toll collection points. 

Oklahoma s turnpike system provides over 540 miles of four 
lane, limited access highways. Traveler services - free public 
restrooms, pay phones, and tourist information - are provided 
in cooperation with turnpike concessionaires: McDonald s, 
Texaco, Phillips 66, EZ GO Foods and Burger King. 



OKLAHOMA 
TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 

To find out more, call 

t -800-745-3727 or stop by 
the PIKEPASS Center at the 
Turner Turnpike entrance! 


The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority receives no state or federal tax dollars. Oklahoma turnpikes are privately funded through bond issues and sales. 
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• Providing MOTOROLA Two-Way Radio 
Equipment to Oklahoma since 1988 

• Official Two-Way Radio Supplier to the 
PGA Championship 1994, Southern 
Hills Country Club, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

National Radio Rental & Sales, Inc. 

123 N.W. 8th St. • Oklahoma City, OK 73102 
Phone 405/ 232-1616 • Fax: 405 / 232-6539 * 1-800-333-3980 



We'll Show You A Drive 
You Won't Need To 
Work On. 

Let us show you the Yamaha Golf Car Line. 

It's a model of consistent perfection and 
style, engineered to go the distance like 
no other. Ultimately efficient, ultimately 
reliable. 

YAMAHA USA 

Better in the long run. 

PARR 

GOLF CAR CO., INC. 

Sponsor of the 1994 Skins Game 
100 N. Rockwell #76 
Oklahoma City, OK 73127 
(405) 495-0585 


Gas & Electric • New & Used • Batteries • Parts • Tilt-Trailers • Rental -Leasing • Utility Vehicles 


OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERICA. 
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Check In and Hit The 
Greens at an Oklahoma 
Resort Park! 


Pack your clubs and get away from it all at 
an Oklahoma Resort Park. For just $79 per 
person (double occupancy) we’ll reserve a 
room for you at any of om* six resort 
parks — Beavers Bend, Lake Murray, Like 
Texoma, Quartz Mountain, Western Hills 
and Roman Nose. 

Call 1-800 654 8240 and tell us you 
want to Stay & Play! Our greens are 
waiting for you.- 


'Lowing 
Mubleoccv 
green fee * 


S58P 


- ®®flVER 
c ’0LF BALLS 


‘ Ofter valttl April l May 5 hand Sept.T - Oct. 3 1, Sunday through Thursday. I’ftily 
Nov. 1 -March IT. Summer Stay & Play trackage: S 104 vStthjret to availability 





T '/iflf Oklahoma is the heart of Indian Country* is indisputable — nowhere 
in the US . can one find a higher concentration of Indian tribes, tribes- 
men , or tribal culture. Here } one can view traditional Native American art 
by legends such as the Kiowa Five in a museum setting in the morning and 
the same a fternoon tour a gallery filled with the contemporary paintings of 
Sem i nole-Shawnee Benjamin Flarjo, }r. Only here , can one attend a tradi- 
tional Cherokee stomp dance on a Friday night and the next partake of a Kiowa gourd dance. But just as there is a high season for 
tanning on Florida's beaches or swishing down Colorado's ski slopes t an optimum time also exists for exploring Indian Country. The 
best time to go? Now t as Native Americans by the thousands come home for summer tribal homecomings and powwows * 


High Season 

Indian Country, USA. 


MAY 

MAY 4-6 1 5th Annual Oklahoma Indian Education Exposition, Fo- 
rum Building, University of Oklahoma, Norman, (405) 325-4127* 
Children free; adults $65, With the largest number of Native Ameri- 
can students in the world, Oklahoma is a logical site for an expo con- 
centrating on the educational needs of Indian students. In its fifteenth 
year, this one brings together teachers, parents, administrators, and 
more than 450 students to brainstorm about the future of Oklahoma’s 
Native American youth. Half-seminar/half-celebration, it includes: a 
keynote address by State Superintendent of Schools Sandy Garrett, 
outdoor cultural presentations, the Oklahoma Indian Honor Society 
banquet, a Native American Challenge Bowl, a student art exhibit, an 
oratory contest, a fashion show featuring both traditional and contem- 
porary tribal regalia, and a powwow at the G*U* ficldhouse (free of 
charge, open to the public, and featuring stomp and jingle dress 
dances). 

May 6 is youth day, and children choose from a workshop menu 
that includes: Cultural Diversity: The Native American Gift and Creek 
Tribal History and Cultural Development. Younger students can opt 
for hands-on fun: making dreamcatchers, baskets, and miniature 
stickball sticks to take borne* 


MAY 13-15 Claremore State Powwow and Stomp Dance, Fair- 
grounds, Claremore (918) 341-2818* Admission is free. The thiriy- 
m ember Northeastern Oklahoma Native American Association prides 
itself on showcasing some of the best powwow dancing in the state (the 
men’s straight dance winner takes home $700 in prize money)* It's not 
unusual for its powwow to draw 4,000 to 5,000 participants. Highlights 
to count on: a traditional Kiowa gourd dance, the stomp dance of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, displays of Native American arts and crafts (t- 
shirts, bead work, jewelry), and a steady supply of Indian tacos. If you 
have to pick one night to attend make it Saturday. Dancing starts daily 
at 4 p*m*, and doesn’t end til one or two a.m. 


MAY 1 5 Oklahoma Inter-Tribal Club Powwow, Comanche County 
Fairgrounds, Lawton, (405) 365-4689 or (405) 365-4973, Admission 
is free. The forty- member Oklahoma Inter -Tribal Club is one of the 
oldest powwow clubs in this region (its forty- eight years old). Every 
Armed Forces Day, the club honors a different groups of veterans; this 
year it will be Indian medics* The powwow includes a free supper and 
Native American arts and crafts displays. 


MAY 21 State Handgame Tournament, Fairgrounds Building, 
Apache, (405) 588-2643* Free admission. The objective sounds simple 
enough: take two teams, give one two bones (of which one is marked) 



A powwow moment 


to hide, and let the other team guess which hand hides the marked 
bone, [fit sounds hardly complex enough to warrant a game much 
less a tournament, think again* Plains Indians have been playing (and 
perfecting) just such handgames for centuries, and once a year the 
best of the best (some twelve to fourteen teams from the Apache, 
Cache, and Clinton areas) still gather in Apache to determine a 
champion through a double elimination tournament* “There are a 
lot of rules and regulations," says Bobby Wallace of KRPT’s Indians 
tor Indians radio program. But is it physically demanding? “It’s more 
of a game of wits," says Wallace. Fun? "Yes, definitely." The games 
commence at noon and usually run til after midnight ( there’s a din- 
ner break around 6 p.m.). 


JUNE 

JUNE 9-12 Red Earth Native American Cultural Festival, Myriad 
Convention Center, OKC, (405) 427-5228. More than two thousand 
Native American dancers, singers, drummers, princesses, leaders, and 
artists representing more than a hundred tribes gather in downtown 
Oklahoma City for what has, in seven years, become one of the pre- 
mier Native American events in the world* 

The draw? $50,000 in prize money in the dance competitions alone. 
And for visitors, entertainment that runs the gamut — from storytell- 
ers, drum corps, and showings of Native American film to a chance to 
see and hear the star performers of the Native American dance and 
music worlds (and their latest regalia and songs). 


M ti y * June 19 9 4 
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Daily grand entries are at 1 p.m. arid 7 pm at the Myriad Price of" 
an all-day festival pass (it includes the evening dance performance and 
admission to the arts festival) is $10 for adults, $5 for children under 
twelve years. 


JUNE 9-SEPT 1 1 Sharing the Heritage: American Indian Art from 
Private Oklahoma Collections, Fred Jones, Jr Museum of Art, Nor- 
man, (405) 325-3272, Admission is free. With immediate access to 
some of the best Native American artists and craftsmen in the world, 
it shouldn't be surprising that a culture of art collecting exists in Okla- 
homa. Yet the idea of showcasing art from Oklahoma Native Ameri- 
can art collections is a first This exhibition, co- curated by Rennard 
Strickland, who has served as a scholar- in -residence at the Heard Mu- 
seum of Native American and Primitive Art in Phoenix, Arizona, and 
Fred Jones chief museum curator Tom Toperzar, brings together an 
eclectic mix of Native American art. Representative of the show: best 
examples from the Kiowa Five's work m the 1 920s from the collec- 
tion of Kathy and Russ Walker, an Oklahoma City couple whose 
portfolio reflects the beginning of collecting American Indian Art in 
this country. 


JUNE 11-14 Exploring Indian Territory Conference, Northeastern 
State University, Tahlequah, (918) 456-551 1, ext. 4350. Admission is 
$495 per person. Cherokee culture, history, and tradition are explored 
in this four-day conference set in the heart of the Cherokee Nation. At- 
tendees are introduced to Cherokee church services, lost and dying 
Cherokee arts, traditional Cherokee meals, an inter- tribal powwow, the 
home of Cherokee linguist Sequoyah, a ceremonial stomp dance, his- 
toric (and contemporary) Cherokee sites, and a traditional hog fry. 
After a w r hir!wind grounding in Cherokee history and culture, partici- 
pants end their tour at the Trail of Tears drama, which retells the bit- 
tersweet story of the Cherokees* exodus from the Eastern highlands of 
the United States to Indian Territory ( what eventually became the state 
of Oklahoma). 


starts at six on Friday evening and again at 6 p.ni on Saturday with 
gourd dancing. 

JUNE 25 -JULY 1 0 Trail of Tears Art Show, Cherokee Heritage Cen- 
ter, Park Hill and Willis Road, outside Tahlequah, (918) 456-6007. 
Admission: adults $2.75, children $1,50 (children under age six enter 
free). One of the five biggest juried Native American art shows in this 
region ($7,000 in prize money is split between painters, sculptors, and 
pen-and-ink artists), the Trail of Tears Art Show is probably as infa- 
mous for the famous artists who have failed to win its grand prize 
(Merlin Little Thunder, Bill Glass, ]r., Benjamin Harjo, Jr.) as it is for 
the famous artists who have been its grand-prize winners (Murv 
Jacobs, Barthell Little Chief, Parker Boyiddlc, Jason Stone, Gary Mont- 
gomery). This is a tough show, and one that has been much improved 
by a rule change that no longer requires entries (except in one category) 
to have a Trail of Tears theme. Museum hours are 10 a. m. to 5 p m., 
Monday; 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., Tuesday through Saturday; and 1 -5 pm, 
Sunday. The show kicks off with a $ 1 00-a- person preview and dinner 
on Friday night (a rare chance to hobnob with the artists themselves), 

JULY 

JULY 4 Oklahoma Tiapiah Society’s Three Annual Powwows, Lawton 
and Carnegie area, (405) 588-2643. Admission is free. The Tiapiah so- 
ciety is a Kiowa social group that annually hosts three powwows that 
draw Kiowas (and other tribal members) to southwestern Oklahoma 
for the Fourth of July weekend. Among them: the Kiowa Gourd Clan's 
annual powwow in Carnegie Park in Carnegie; a powwow at Chic Iran 
Park, thirteen miles south of Carnegie on S.H. 58; and a powwow f at 
Tiapiah Park, eight miles north of Lawton, where the society maintains 
a remote arena and camp. All three powwows are noted for the qual- 
ity of their dancers, and one can expect to see both Northern and 
Southern Plains dancing (both adult and junior divisions). Camping 
and a peek into the close-knit Kiowa community are side benefits of 
each gathering, and all run from Friday night to Sunday. 



JUNE 17-19 Iowa Tribal Powwow, Iowa Tribal Complex, 3 '/> miles 
south of Perkins on U.S. 177, (405) 547-2402. Admission is free. 
For those in search of a “normal, everyday powwow,” one 
couldn't do any better than the lowas' annual four-day get-to- 
gether in this rural community in central Oklahoma. “Every- 
one is nice and friendly,” organizers say, and, we might add, 
more than generous: In addition to the traditional free Satur- 
day night meal, the lowas feed everyone on Sunday, too. Visi- 
tors are welcome to camp on the tribal complex (free of charge) 
and even to use the electrical hookups. Concessions stock 
Native American cuisine (Indian tacos, com soup, and 
fry bread) as well as American favorites (hamburgers, 
nachos, and hot dogs). 

Twelve miles away in Coyle, the Iowa- owned 
Bah-Kho-Je Gallery hosts a concurrent two -day 
arts festival June 18 and 19th. It's not unusual 
at this festival for some of the artists (Jean 
Bales, Connie Jenkins, Austin Rea l Rider) to 
drop by and talk about their work. Another 
plus: the art festival concessionaires serve tra- 
ditional meat pies. 

Back at the powwow, one can count on seeing 
regular, fancy shawl, fancy feather, straight, tradi- 
tional, buckskin dress, and doth dress dances 
(both adult and teen competitions). Dancing 


JULY 10-SEPT 30 Southern Plains Indian Museum Annual Sum- 
mer Sales Exhibition 715 E. Central Boulevard, Anadarko, 
(405) 247-6221. Admission is free. This federal museum’s 
mission is to assist and inspire Southern Plains Indian art- 
ists and craftsmen, and as such its annual sale is a treasure 
trove of authentic finery from tribes such as the Kiowa, 
Cheyenne -A rapaho, Comanche, and Apache. This year's 
sale will concentrate on Southern Plains crafts: 
beadwork, metalwork, featherwork, with a little Osage 
finger weaving throwm in. Hours are 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., Monday through Saturday, 1-4:30 p.m., 
Sunday. The museum is also open Fourth of 
July and Labor Day, 


Red Earth pottery. 


JULY 15-17 Comanche Homecoming 
Powwow, Fultan Park, Walters, (405) 875- 
2470. Admission is free. Tribal members 
from Colorado, Washington, D.C, and 
various states west return each year to 
Walters for this traditional gathering of 
Comanches. Count on seeing war dancing 
on the program, as well as various competi- 
tion dances. 
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O k l a h o m a Today 


ESCAPE 

TO A RELAXING GETAWAY OR SECLUDED RETREAT 

Marland Mansion Estate 

Conference Center and Hotel in Ponca City 



k. 


Lelax in an elegant setting with a resort atmosphere in the intimate 
conference center and hotel. Or stroll through the grand halls of the 
adjacent 55-room mansion known as 'The Palace on the Prairie." 

The Marland Mansion is a masterpiece of Italian Renaissance 
architecture built in the 1 920s for Oklahoma's 10th governor, late 
millionaire oilman E. W, Marland, and his wife Lydie. 

For reservations call (405) 767-0422, or 1 -800-532-7559. For 
meetings contact: Patti Robinson, Executive Director, Marland Estate 
Conference Center, 901 Monument Road, Ponca City, OK 74604. Tell 
us you saw this ad in Ok/ahoma Today when making your reservations 
and receive a 10% discount. Based on space availability. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 
ABOUT RED CARPET COUNTRY 
CALL 1-800-447-2698 




PAWNEE, AMERICA 





DISCOVERYLAND! U S A. 

presents 


Wild West Show 


Dinner Extravaganza 


A rip-roarin’ rough ridin ’ 
whip poppin ’ shoot ’em up 
Wild West Show! 

presented Friday and Saturday evenings 
June 17 thru August 20 
at the legendary Pawnee Bill Ranch 
Pawnee, Oklahoma 

Tickets: (918) 747-WILD 


Pawnee IGA 

Opai 7 Days a Week 


Pawnee 

Floral 

China • Gifts • Bridal Registry 
Complete Floral Services 

Jim and Joyce Freeman, owners 

557 Harrison, Pawnee 
(918) 762-2416 


S5EMS1SIQ0IHS 

FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
SUNDA Y AND MONO A Y 
11:00 A.M. -9:00 P.M. 

409 HARRISON, PAWNEE 
1 918 1 762-2231 


liau-tcjp 
1885 lota® 


i£olw:^ & 

RT. #1 , BOX 105 iM 
PAWNEE, OK 74058 Wf 
(918)762-3330 fv£54 


Visit the 
WildWest 


Highway 18 Nort h 

(918) 762-3153 


Cheatam 

• Ermy s Men's 

• Ermy's Fabric 

• Ace Hardware 

• Cheatam's Stores 

Come by and see us! 


I'f 1 Q2 

0J ourmet 

Sandwiches & Salads 
Wonderful Breads 
& Desserts 

Great Choice of 
Dinner Items 
Downtown 

Pawnee 

( 9 / 8 ) 762-3668 


Beginnings 

Unique Gifts & Mcxe 

Fannie's Fudge Parlor 

Enjoy our Victorian Atmosphere, Delicious Food, Unique Gills, and Fabulous Fudge 

Monday ■ Wednesday . 9-6; thursday-Saturday . 9*9 
Downtown Pawnee - 630 Harrison *918*763*3762 


National bank 


the first 


OF PAWNEE 


CONGRATULATES: 


Wayne Spears for his 
portrayal of Pawnee Bill 
during Discovery] and \ 
summer performance of 
Pawnee Bill Wild West Show, 
Inez Kline for ihe complete 
renovation of a downtown 
building and her installation 
of another dress shop, 
Austin Real Rider for 
opening the Buckskin Pony 
Gallery, Austin is a nationally 
recognized ceramic artist. 
The Pawnee Indian Tribe for 
its annual free Row -Wow, 
June 30 ihrough July 3. 


First national Bank 
Pawnee, Oklahoma 
1894-1994 


FDIG 






C A L E N D A R 


Old Ways, New Faces 


MAY 21-22 


Back when they hunted buffalo on the 
plains, the Kiowa traditionally honored 
war parties that returned from battle with 
all of their warriors* Eventually that cer- 
emony went the way of the buffalo, until 
1958 when Cm palmer, a Kiowa war vet- 
eran, revived it to honor K to was who 
fought in World War 1 and 1 1. 

Thirty-six years later, some two hun- 
dred Kiowas— from Oklahoma, Texas, 
and elsewhere — belong to the Black Leg- 
gins warrior society. And most of them 
attend the spring and fall Black Leggins 
ceremonials in Anadarko* 

Come Armed Forces Day weekend, 
forty' of these men will pull on the tradi- 
tional fringed black buckskin leggings 
(instead of the black body paint of their 
ancestors), tie on a fringed shawl, don a 
porcupine roach and, in honor of 
Palmer's great-great grandfather who 
went on horseback into battle and killed 
a Mexican officer wearing a red cape, 
wear a red cape — just like that warrior 
did on his return to camp. Most will also 
carry staffs tied with eagle feathers, each 
feather signifying a battle honor (Palmer 
has one for each of twenty bombing mis- 
sions he completed). 

The ceremony begins with a free feast 
at noon (the Black Leggins provide the 
meat, the Kiowa tribe the side dishes); 
dancing starts at 2 p.m. with a women’s 
scalp dance. The dances of the Black 
Leggins follow, and dancing lasts til 1 1 
p.m. No video tapes allowed. Indian 
City USA, two miles south of Anadarko. 
(405) 247-3987* 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

MAY 

1-May 29 Bird Houses, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405)329-4523 

1 - June 5 Design and World View: The Politics 
of Hopi Ceramics, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

l-June 10 The American Swastika: From Pre- 
historic America to Nazi Germany, Fort Sill, 
(405)442-5123 

l-June 12 Four Friends, Oklahoma City Arts 
Museum, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
946-4477 

1 -June 19 Artistry in Arms: The Guns of Smith 
& Wesson, Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 
596-2700 

l-June 26 Gilcrease Rendezvous, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

1 - Dec 31 The Big House Religion of the Dela- 
ware, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918)749-7941 

JUNE 

9-Sepi 1 1 Quiet Pride: Ageless Wisdom in the 


American West, Fred Jones, fr. Museum of 
Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 
9 -Sept 1 1 Sharing the Heritage: American In- 
dian Art from Private Oklahoma Collectors, 
Fred Jones, J r* Museum of Art, Norman, 
(405) 325-3272 

10,11 NatT Academy of Western Art, Nat 4 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405)478-2250 
25 Show of the Arts, Fairgrounds, Fairview, 
(405) 227-4709 


DRAMA 

MAY 

6-14 Red Scare at Sunset* Sooner Theater, 
Norman, (405) 321-8091 
6- June 4 The Gin Game* Pollard Theater, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 

13- 15, 19-21,27,28 Deathtrap* Community 
Theater, Lawton, (405) 355-1600 

14- 21 Daddy's Dyin’ Who's Got the Will ?* 
Gaslight Theater, Enid, (405) 234-2307 

15 Orlando , OU Film Showing, Norman, 
(405) 271-2323 


20-29 Prelude to a Kiss , Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, (918)596-7111 

20-June 18 Cat on a Hot Tin Roof* Pollard 
Theater, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 

3 1 - f u n e 5 Wi H Rogers Follies , Pc rfomi i n g A rts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

JUNE 

3- 5, 10-11 The Nerd* Southwest Playhouse 
Fine Arts Center, Clinton, (405) 323-4448 

4- Sept 3 Old West WHQdunil Dinner The- 
atre, American Legion Hut, Tahlequah, 
(918)458-1800 

7-18 Pet er Pa n Ly r ic T h ca te r , O K C , ( 4 05 ) 
528-3636 

9- Aug 20 Oklahoma /» Disco very land, Sand 
Springs, (918) 245-6552 
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CALENDAR 


1G-Aug 20 Trail of Tears, Cherokee Heritage 
Center, Tahlequah, (918) 456-6007 
16-26 Carousel , Community Playhouse, 
Broken Arrow, (918) 258-0077 
21 -July 2 The Goodbye Girl , Lyric Theater, 
OKC, (405) 528-5636 

29- July 3 Puss-N-Boots, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948-6408 


MUSIC & DANCE 

MAY 

4 Langston University Concert Choir & Jazz 
Band Concert, Kerr Plaza, Langston, (405) 
466-3445 

5 UCO Symphonic Band Concert, Mitchell 
Hall Theater, Edmond, (405) 341-2980 

6 Jazz Band Concert, SNU, Bethany, (405) 
491-6345 

1 4 Bluegrass Music Show, Community Cen- 
ter, Midwest City, (405) 943-4106 

14 OKC Marching Band Festival, Nat 1 ! 
Guard Armory, OKC, (405) 685-3871 

20-22 Bluegrass Festival, Sayre, (405) 928- 
3386 

21 Bluegrass Jamboree, Claremore, (918) 
341-2818 

27-29 Guthrie Jazz Banjo Festival, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-1947 

28 Gospel Music Show, Powderhorn Park, 
Langley, (918) 256-3202 



The Murray- Lindsay Mansion 


Revel in the Country 

JUNE 4 


JUNE 

8-11 Sanders Bluegrass Festival, McAlester, 
(918)423-4891 


HORSE RACES 


MAY 1-8 REMINGTON 
MAY S»8 BLUE RIBBON 
MAY 12-15 BLUE RIBBON 
MAY 19-22 BLUE RIBBON 
MAY 20-31 REMINGTON 
MAY 26-29 BLUE RIBBON 

JUN 1*30 REMINGTON 
JUN 2-5 BLUE RIBBON 
JUN 4-12 BLUE RIBBON 
JUN 16-19 BLUE RIBBON 
JUN 23-26 BLUE RIBBON 
JUN 30 BLUE RIBBON 


9- 19 OK Mozart Int i Fes- 
tival, Bartlesville, (918) 
336-9900 

1 0- Aug 6 NSU River City 
Players M usic Shows, Uni- 
versity Playhouse, Tahi- 
equah, (918)458-2072 
16-19 Juneteenthon 
Greenwood, N Green- 
wood Avenue, Tulsa, 
(918)582-1741 

29- July 2 Powderhorn 
Park Music Festival, Lan- 
gley, (918) 782-9850 


F or decades, high drama played itself out on the lawn of the Murray-Lindsay Mansion out- 
side Lindsay; the circuit court judge held court there, army troops cut a supply path across 
it’s backyard — and even the local priest conducted mass on its green surface. 

If the ranch’s 20,000 acres were taken into consideration, most locals’ daily drama took place 
within its borders, too. It was a world unto itself. 

Built by Frank and Alzira Murray in 1879, the ranch eventually passed into the hands of 
Anita, Mrs, Murray’s daughter by a previous marriage, and her husband Lewis Lindsay, “It had 
one com field that was supposedly eight miles long,” says Nona L Tolman of the Lindsay His- 
torical Society (LHS). “Yet when times were tough, they wouldn't sell their corm they would 
give it to the Indians (or needy families)/ 1 

Today, townsfolk are returning the favor. Last year, the LHS reclaimed the mansion from 
the state. It now mans and cares for the place. It also hosts an annual Country Fair on die big 
lawn where so much local history has happened. 

This year's fair will include horse-drawn carriage rides, live country music, dominoes on the 
back porch, horseshoes, and homemade ice cream, as well as demonstrations on how to make 
soap, churn butter (it sells for 50 cents a slice on homemade bread), and shoe horses. The fair 
runs 10 am to 4 pm (don’t miss the old-fashioned fashion show at 1:30 pm). Admission is 
$2. Mansion hours are 1-5 pm., Tuesday through Sunday. (405) 756-8636. — JMD 


INDIAN EVENTS 

MAY 

13-15 Claremore State Powwow & Stomp 
Dance, Old Fairground, Claremore, (918) 
341-2818 

21*22 Kiowa Black Leggins Ceremonial, In- 
dian City, USA, Anadarko, (405) 247-3987 

25- June 7 Red Earth Circle of Honor Ex- 
hibit, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 
427-5228 

27,28 Spavinaw Days 8c Powwow, Baseball 
Field, Spavinaw, (918) 589-2758 

28-30 Cherokee Arts 8c Crafts Festival, Tahl- 
equah, (918)456-3742 


JUNE 

3-5 44th Annual Tulsa Powwow, Fair- 
grounds Pavilion, Tulsa, (918) 835-8699 
3-5 Red Elk Powwow, Elk City, (405) 664- 
5901 

9- 12 Red Earth Native American Cultural 
Festival, Myriad, OKC, (405) 427-5228 
10,11 Native Arts Festival, Hominy, (918) 
885-4939 

1.7-19 Muscogee Creek Nation Festival, 
Okmulgee, (918) 756-8700 
19-Aug 15 Native American Showcase, 
Jacobson House, Norman, (405) 366- 
1667 


30- July 3 Indian Homecoming & Powwow, 
Football Stadium, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 


RODEO 8c HORSE EVENTS 

MAY 

6-8 Equine Extravaganza, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (918)744-1113 
7 Parade of the Bulls, Coalgate, (405) 927- 
2119 

13,14 101 Ranch Rodeo, Ponca City, (405) 
765-4400 

14 Ben Johnson Pro Celebrity Rodeo, Lazy 
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DINING GUIDE 


EASTERN 


antlers 

High Street Pizza 216 N, High, 405/298- 
5511, Wonderful food made from 
scratch right here in the restaurant; pizza, 
pasta, salad bar, sandwiches, whole wheat 
bread, soups, cheesecake and weekly 
specials. We have been in business 11 
years and have a large redwood deck for 
open^ir dining. From the Indian Nation 
Turnpike exit Antlers and go 2 blocks 
north of the stoplight. M-Th 1 1 a.m.-9 
p.m. F-Sa M a.m.-H p.m. Su 3-9 p.m. 
L,D 3/53 No credit cards accepted. 


CLARF.MORE 

Hammett House 1616 W, Will Rogers, 
918/341-7333. A northeastern Oklahoma 
landmark, we offer fine food expertly 
served in a restful atmosphere with plenty 
of Southwestern-style hospitality. We 
have homemade soup each day and make 
all our rolls, breads and salad dressings. 
Our pies are made fresh daily in our 
bakery. Home of “pamper fined" 
chicken, great steaks, lamb and turkey 
fries. Located next to the Will Rogers 
Memorial. T-Su 1 1 a.m,-9 p.m. L,D S3 
AE/CB/DC/DS/MC/V 


EUFAULA 

Colours SH-50 in Fountainhead State 
Park on the shores of Lake Eufaula, 918/ 
689-91 73, A memorable dining 
experience, great food, relaxed 
atmosphere and an unbelievable view of 
Lake Eufaula. The Friday Night Seafood 
Buffet is a sumptuous Fountainhead 
tradition featuring crab legs, pecl-n-eat 
shrimp, frog legs, catfish, scallops, fried 
shrimp, a 50-item salad bar and more. 
On Sundays you can enjoy 
Fountainhead's Spectacular Sunday 
Buffet, an “all-you-can-eat" full meal 
buffet for the whole family. Su-Th 7 
a.m.-9 p,m, F-Sa 7 a.m,- I t) p m. B,L,D 
3$ AE/CB/DC/DS/MC/V 


MCALESTER 

Trolley's Restaurant & Bar 21 E. 
Monroe, 91 8/423-2446. Trolley’s Steak 
and Seafood Restaurant is famous for 
Cajun-style cooking and is located in an 
1896 building next to the Oklahoma 
Trolley Car Museum, All breads, sauces, 
dressings and desserts are homemade 
from old New Orleans recipes. 
Southeastern Oklahoma’s oldest steak 
and seafood restaurant, it is Trolley’s 
pledge to bring you quality food and 
service at its best in a relaxed and unique 
atmosphere. Trolley’s is dedicated to fine 
dining. Su-Sa 5 p.m.-? D SS AE/CB/ 
DC/DS/MC/V 


OKLAHOMA 



KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


B Breakfast 
BR Brunch 
L Lunch 
D Dinner 
S Inexpensive 

(under SG/person) 
S3 Moderate 

(36-SU/persan) 


3SS Expensive 

(over$12/person.) 
AE American Express 
CB Carte Blanche 
DC Diners Club 
MC MasterCard 
V Visa 
DS Discover 


This is a list of paid advertisements by the restaurants, not editorial 
reviews by Oklahoma Today . The directory' lists restaurants from across 
the state; everything from barbecue joints to steak houses. For your 
convenience, they have been divided into three regions: western, central 
and eastern Oklahoma, with cities and restaurants in alphabetical order. 


TULSA 

Avalon Steakhnuse 6304 S, 57 West Ave., 
918/446-9917. Steaks have been our 
specialty since 1965. Sizzling and 
succulent steaks are grilled before your 
eyes. Our menu also includes seafood, 
lobster tails, pork and chicken. Our 
atmosphere Ls casual with a casual dress 
code. We are a niche in time, a Tulsa 
tradition at its best T-Tfr 5-10:30 p.m. F- 
Sa 5 p.m, -12:30 a.m, D SS/3SS AE/DC/ 
D5/MC/V 

Jamil’s 2833 E. 51st, 918/742-9097. 
Established in 1945, w-e feature thick 
hickory-grilled steaks, large lobster tails 
and Lebanese hors doeuvres. Dress is 
easuaL Su-Sa 5 p.m.-l 2:15 a.m, D SS 
AE/CB/DC/DS/MC/V 

Warren Duck Club 6 1 1 0 S. Yale. 9 1 8/495- 
1000. The WaiTen Duck Club has been 
awarded Oklahoma’s only 4 Diamond 
restaurant rating by AAA. Located in the 
Doubletree Hotel at Warren Place at 6 1st 
and Yale, our restaurant serves blackened 
tenderloin, rot isseric duck, shrimp and 
scallops, an incredible appetizer sampler 


buffet and a tempting array of desserts. 
M-Sa 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 4-11 p.m, L.D $33 
AE/CB/DC/DS/MC/V 


CENTRAL 


EL RENO 

Cherokee Restaurant IS miles west of El 
Reno on 1-40, exit 108, 405/884-2508. 
Cherokee is a family- owned restaurant 
known locally as the ’watering hole" of 
western Oklahoma, We serve tourists as 
well as home folk our famous “Buffalo 
Burger" with hand -breaded onion rings. 
We feature a daily home-cooked luncheon 
special and in the evening we sene up our 
“Sirloin Stampede” dinner family style and 
suggest a piece of our delicious homemade 
pie to top it off] Su-Sa Open 24 hours. 
B,L,D SS DC/MC/V 


ENID 

Garfield Grill 2101 W. Owen K. Garriott 
Rd., 405/234-1031. Serving Enid since 
1971, We are a casual, family-atmosphere, 


full-service restaurant dedicated to quality 
food and service. We offer a full menu 
including great hamburgers, sandwiches, 
salads, pasta, steaks and Mexican favorites. 
Catering services are also available. Easy 
travel access on US-412. Su-Sa 1 1 a.m.- 10 
p.m. L,D S/SS AE/MC/V 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Grateful Bean Cafe N. Walker & 10th Su 
405/236-3503. Located in the historic 
Kaiser’s Ice Cream Parlour building, the 
Grateful Bean Cafe serves primarily organic 
vegetarian and bean dishes and chicken for 
meat lovers. Live music Fridays until 
midnight and poetry readings on Thursday 
evenings. Desserts include ice cream, fresh - 
baked apple pic and cookies. The cafe is 
operated by the Oklahoma Bean Project, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation, M-Th 1 1 
a.m.-Sp.m. F 11 a. m.- midnight L,D 3/33 
DS/MC/V 

Sleepy Hollow ] 101 NE 50th & Kelly, 405/ 
424 -1614. The legend in chicken & steaks. 
For five decades serv ing Oklahomans. Pure 
Southern hospitality in an old rustic 
country setting. Noted for our pan-fried 
chicken, certified Angus beef, seafood, 
baby-back ribs and freshwater catfish. 
Family-style dining. Valet parking. Catering 
parties for all sizes. Home delivery. Su 
Brunch Uk30 a,m.-3 p.m. Lunch 1 1 a.m,-2 
p.m,M-F Dinner 5-10 p.m, M-Su. BR,LD 
S3 AE/DS/MC/V 


WESTERN 


ALTUS 

VaPs It’s About Time Restaurant and Pub 
800 N. Main, 405/482-4580. A “Back to the 
Future" experience, with decor consisting 
of marvelous antiques and twentieth- 
century memorabilia. Paralleling the 
eclectic decor, the menu offers a variety of 
selections including steak, barbecue, 
salmon, halibut and Mexican, Great 
appetizers! Featured on “Discover 
Oklahoma” it's truly a down-home 
experience and a trip worth taking. M-Th 
1 1 a,m.-f[)p.m. F-5a 1 1 a.rm-1 1 p.m. LT> 
S/S3 AE/CB/DC/DS/MC/V 


ERICK 

CaTs Country Cooking 1-40 exit 7, 405/ 
526-3239. Cal’s has had the same chcfe 
since 1946. Third-generation Rogers family 
chefs now operate this popular restaurant. 
We feature old-time country cooking 
including homemade-from- scratch bread, 
cinnamon rolls, pies, cakes, real country 
breakfasts, plate lunches, sandwiches, 
dinners and a large salad bar. Su-Sa 6 
a.m.-9 p.m. B,L,D S No credit cards 
accepted. 
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BASEBALL 

OKC 89ERS 

MAY 1 

OMAHA 

MAY 23 

IOWA 

MAYAS 

N ORLEANS 

MAY 12 

RANGERS 

MAY 13,14 

NASHVILLE 

MAY 15,16 

BUFFALO 

MAY 17,18 

N ORLEANS 

JIM 1-4 

IOWA 

JON 5-8 

OMAHA 

JON 9-12 

N ORLEANS 

JUN 21*24 

LOUISVILLE 

JUN 25-27 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DRILLERS 

MAY 1,2 

SHREVEPORT 

MAY 9-13 

WICHITA 

MAY 14-18 

SAN ANTONIO 

MAY 31 

JACKSON 

JUN 1-5 

JACKSON 

JUN 15-19 

SHREVEPORT 

ou 

MAY 7-11 

NEBRASKA 

MAY 14-16 

MISSOURI 

osu 

MAY 6,7 

TX CHRISTIAN 

MAY 12-14 

K STATE 


E Arena, Guthrie, (800) 
234-3393 

26- 28 Four-Way Rodeo, 
Prvor, (918) 825-0157 
27,28 OCA Range 
Roundup, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

27- 30 Cattle Drive & 
Roundup, Allen Ranch, 
Rixby, (918) 366-3010 

27- 30 Oklahoma 
Palomino Horse Show, 
Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 
744-1113 

28- 30 Roley Rodeo 8; 
Barbecue Festival, Bo ley, 
(918)667-3341 

JUNE 

2-4 PRC A Rodeo, Hugo, 
(405)326-7504 
2-4 Great Western Cattle 
Drive, Dewey County, 
(405) 995-3120 

15- 18 National Reining 
Horse Derby, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 948- 
6700 

16- 18 Will Rogers Stam- 
pede PRCA Rodeo, 
Claremore, (918) 341- 


2818 

16-19 Cattlemen's Convention, Fair- 
grounds, Pawhuska, £918) 287-1208 
17,18 Pioneer Days Rodeo, Hobart, (405) 
726-5867 

17,18 Shortgrass Country Rodeo, Sayre, 
(405) 928-3386 


19 Ben Johnson Memorial Steer Roping, 
Fairgrounds, Pawhuska, (405) 366-1667 
24,25 Boswell Homecoming & Rodeo, Ro- 
deo Arena, Boswell, (405) 566-2649 
24-26 Downs Rodeo, Adair, (918) 785-2386 
30- July 2 Hereford Heaven Stampede Ro- 
deo, Sulphur, (405) 622-2008 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

MAY 

6-8 Arts for All Festival, Lawton, (405) 581- 
3471 

7 Onion- Fried Burger Day Festival, Main 
Street, El Reno, (405) 262-8888 

7 Kolache Festival, Prague, (405) 567-2616 

7 Springfest, Means 8c Clark Park, Weather- 
ford, (405) 772-7744 

7 Wildwomen Wild flower Urban Festival, 
Eufaula, (800) 850-0057 

12-15 Fin, Feather, & Family Fun Festival, 
Disney, (918) 782-3449 

1 2-1 5 Inti Mayfest, Downtown, Tulsa, (918) 
583-2617 

14 AdaFest, Ada, (405) 436-3032 

14 Strawberry Festival, Stllwell, (918) 696- 
7845 

28-29 Italian Festival, McAlester, (918) 423- 


CALENDAR 


2550 

28-29 Ft Sill Heritage Fair, Rucker Park, Ft 
Sill, (405)442-5123 

28-30 Paseo Arts Festival, Paseo District, 
OKC, (405) 525-2688 

29 Israeli Festival, OKC, (405) 528-21 13 

JUNE 

2-4 Western Days, Cache, (405) 429-8359 

2-4 Seminole Gusher Days, Seminole, (405) 
382-3640 

2-5 Santa Fe Trail Daze, Boise City, (405) 
544-3344 

2- 11 Summerfaire, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918)748-5330 

3,4 Stockyards Stampede, Stockyards City, 
OKC, (405) 685-3600 

3.4 Love County Days, Marietta* (405) 276- 
3012 

3- 5 Chisholm Trail Festival, Yukon, (405) 
354-3567 

3-5 Pioneer Days, Oologah, (918) 443-2790 

3-5 Sunfest, Sooner Park, Bartlesville, (918) 
336-0999 

4 Mescatunga Arts Festival, Alva, (405) 327- 
1647 

4.5 Kaw Lake Festival, Kaw Lake, Ponca City, 
(405) 765-4400 

6-11 Frontier Days, Downtown, Talihina, 
(918)567-3434 

6-11 Natl Sand Bass Festival, Town Square, 
Madiil, (405) 795-243 1 

9- 1 1 Summerfest, Wagoner, (918) 485-34 1 4 

10,11 Sulphur Days, Sulphur, (405) 622- 

2824 

10- 12 Striped Bass Festival, Mann ford, 
(918)865-2000 

1 1 Fun Fest '94, Pryor, (918) 825-0157 

15- 18 Kiamichi Owa Chito Festival, Beavers 
Bend State Park, Broken Bow* (405) 584- 
3393 

16- 19 West fest. Veteran's Park, |enks, (918) 
299-4674 

17,18 Pecan Festival, Okmulgee, (913) 756- 
6172 

23-25 Inola Hay Days, lnola,(918) 543-2991 

23- 26 Jazz in June, Norman, (405) 325-5468 

24*25 Reggaefest, River Parks, Tulsa, (918) 

596-2001 

24- 26 Sand Plum Festival, Guthrie, (800) 
299-1889 

24- July 24 Oklahoma Shakespearean Festi- 
val, SOSU* Durant, (405) 924-0121 

25,26 Fort Reno & Indian Territory Days, 
Fort Reno* (405)262-1188 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

MAY 

5- 8 Western Trail Days, Altus, (405) 482- 

3551 

6.7 Mexican War Encampment, Ft Washita, 
Madiil, (405)521-2491 

6- 8 Steam St Gas Engine Show, Fairgrounds, 

Pawnee, (405) 364-1503 

7.8 Spring Encampment, Museum of the 


c 

L A 

5 S 1 

F 1 E D 

S 


FOR SALE*SERV1CES 
CALL 1-800-777-1793 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

BED & BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
1940 vintage upstairs garage apartment. 
Double antique oak bed, single sleeper 
sofa* 215 W. Morgan St. Tahlequah, OK 
74464. Mary Geaskmd, (918) 456- 1 309. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 

A country getaway, 35 miles west of Enid. 
(405) 463-2563 or (405) 463-2566. 


GIFTS 

HAND-CA RVED TOTEM POLES 
Shields, Native American artifacts 
rep I ica t ed , sp a r i t logs. Wood Wiza rd 
(918)341-0238. 

IRON BRIGADE PEWTER 
MINIATURES 

2121 W. Shawnee, Muskogee, OK 74401. 
Catalog $3. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY BOUND 
VOLUMES 

Hardback edition containing all six issues 
from 1993. S29.95 plus shipping and tax* 
To order call (800)777-1793* 

STRANGERS IN THEIR OWN LAND 
The nationally acclaimed video on 
Oklahoma Indians (50 minutes). Partial 
proceeds to benefit the Smithsonian's 
National Museum of the American Indian. 
Send $29.95 to P.O. Box 20787 OKC, OK 
73156, Money-back guarantee. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

WANTED: AMATEUR ASTRONOMERS 
Discover the beauty of Oklahoma's night 
sky. Oklahoma City Astronomy Club. 
(405)424-5545* 

REAL ESTATE 

CONTIGUOUS LOTS FOR LEASE near 
downtown Oklahoma City and Capitol 
building. Available for commercial or 
residential use. Creative proposals 
welcome. Write: M.J* Magar, 1636 E* St* 
Louis Ave., Las Vegas, NV 89104. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

PAWNEE INDIAN HOMECOMING 
POW-WOW 

June 30 and July I, 2 and 3. 

WANTED-PAST ISSUES 

OKLAHOMA TODAY, 1958 and older. 
Call (405) 223-1500. 
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Artful Greetings 

Sacred Hoop , an original painting by Oklahoma Chickasaw 
artist Mike Larsen > graces the cover of these striking note 
cards* One of Oklahoma's premier Native American 
artists, Larsen was the first grand prize winner at Red 
Earth. Noted for his paintings featuring traditional 
medicine men, Larsen’s Flight of Spirit, depicting 
Oklahoma's famed Indian ballerinas, is on permanent 
display inside the state capitoL 

Cards measure 5 1/4" X 8" 

Set of five with envelopes: $5. 

Set of ten with envelopes: $10* 


Dream Catchers 

The Dream Catcher enjoys a long history as a symbol of 
good luck to Native Americans, often hung over a baby’s 
crib to ward off bad dreams. According to the legend, the 
web, a gift from the spider, catches the bad dreams before 
they reach the sleeping child. Good dreams enter through 
the hole in the center. Morning sunlight cleanses the 
Dream Catcher for a new cycle of dreaming* 

Handmade by Oklahoma Cherokee artists. Three-inch 
Dream Catcher: $8. Five-inch Dream Catcher: $12. 
Available in Purple, Turquoise, Buckskin and Cream, 

A legend is included with each Dream Catcher ordered. 




Indian Country Poster 

Aji original watertolor print of Oklahoma’s Indian Country, circa 
1865. Shows archaeological sites, old towns, missions, agencies, 
schools, battlefields, forts, camps, and cemeteries. 

Framed in natural wood and matted as shown: $95; un framed: $10. 
Limited edition of 150 signed and numbered by artist: $135 framed, 

$50 un framed 

Pri n ted on h igh - qu ali ty linen pa per* 


To order your Oklahoma Today gifts, and to figure tax and shipping charges, 
please use the insert envelope at the back of the magazine. Credit-card phone 
orders accepted by calling (405) 521-2496 or (800) 777- 1 793, 



CALENDAR 



Nearly 150,000 
Oklahoma Today readers 
could use your help. 
They're trying to decide 
where to spend then- 
weekends next faQ. 

Give them directions hy 
advertising your special 
event in OKTs Autumn 
Fairs and Festivals 
section appearing in the 
September/October issue. 
Can (800) 777-1793 by 
June 13 to reserve your 
advertising space. 


Great Plains, Lawton, (405) 581-3460 

11-13 Special Olympics, QSU, Stillwater, 
(800) 722-9004 

13 Armed Forces Day Parade, Lawton, (405) 
355-3541 

14 Art in the Park, McLain Rogers Park, 
Clinton, (405) 323-2222 

14 South Canadian Annual Tour, Newcastle, 
(405) 387-3232 

14-22 Wildflower Walk, Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 429- 


SOCCER 

OKC Slickers 

MAY 6 

DALLAS 

JUN 4 

TEXAS 

LIGHTNING 

JUN 11 

DALLAS/FT 

WORTH 

JUN 19 

SIOUX CITY 

Tulsa 

Roughnecks 

MAY 13 

DALLAS 

MAY 28 

WICHITA 

JUN 3 

TEXAS 

LIGHTNING 

JUN IS 

SIOUX CITY 

JUN 25 

DALLAS/FT 

WORTH 


3222 

19-22 Big Eight Baseball 
Championship, All Sports 
Stadium, OKC, (405) 236- 
5000 

19- 22 Black Gold Days, 
Black Gold Park, 

Glenpool, (918) 322-3505 

20- 22 American Begonia 
Society Nat’l Convention, 
OKC, (405) 946-2400 

21 Military Memorial 
Timeline, Ft Gibson, (918) 
478-2669 

21 Arts on the Square, 
Courthouse Square, 
Hobart, (405) 726-2553 
21 Bartlett Regatta, 
Ketchum, (918)584-8607 
21 Carson & Barnes Cir- 
cus, Tahlequah, (918) 456- 
3742 


2 1 ,22 T-Town Postcard Show & Sale, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-9241 

24-28 King Striper Festival, Kingston, (405) 
924-0848 

26-30 NCAA Women^s World Series, ASA 
Hall of Fame Stadium, OKC, (405) 236- 
5000 

27 Carson & Barnes Circus, 101 Rodeo 
Grounds, Ponca City, (405) 765-4400 

27,28 Oklahoma Joe's Interplanetary Barbe- 
cue Cookoff, Perry, (405) 336-3080 

27,28 Heritage Celebration, Nardin, (405) 
363-4760 

28-30 Cowboy Chuck Wagon Gathering, 
Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 
478-6403 

28- June 4 LLS, Open Volleyball Champion- 
ships, Tulsa, (719) 637-8300 

30 Memorial Day Ceremonies, Pawnee, 
(918)762-2108 

31 Memorial Day Ceremony, 45th Infantry 
Division Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5313 

JUNE 

2- 5 Oklahoma Nitro Nationals, Thunder 
Valley Raceway, Noble, (405) 872-3420 

3.4 Biplane Expo '94, Frank Phillips Field, 
Bartlesville, (918)665-0755 

3- 5 Leake Car Auction, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 665-1777 

3-5 Int'l Antique Show, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1 113 

4 Country Fair, Murray- Lindsay Mansion, 
Erin Springs, (918) 756-8636 

4 101 Ranch Classic Bowl VI, Woodward, 
(800) 299-4101 

4 Country doggers, Clinton, (405) 323- 
2222 

4.5 Gem, Mineral & Fossil Show, Stillwater, 
(405) 377-3070 

4,5, \ 0- 1 2, 1 7- 1 9, 24, 25 Sooner State Games, 

OKC, (405) 235-4222 

7 1994 World Figure Skating Show, Myriad, 
OKC, (405) 297-3000 

7,8 Spring Encampment, Lawton, (405) 581- 
3460 

10- 12 Juried Art Show, Sapulpa, (918) 224- 
0170 

10- 12 Summer Seven Celebration, Reaves 
Park, Norman, (405) 946-4817 

1 L Route 66 Blowout, Sapulpa, (918) 224- 
5709 

1 1 Route 66 Annual Cruise, SH-66, (405) 
258-000 8 

11 Old Settler's Day, Checotah, (918) 473- 
2070 

11,12 Ft Supply Cavalry Days and Trail 
Ride, Ft Supply, (405) 766-3767 

11,12 Traders Days 1830s, Ft Gibson, (918) 
478-2669 

11- 25 Wildlife Tours, Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 429-3222 

17- Aug 20 Pawnee Bill's Wild West Show, 
Pawnee Bill Ranch, Pawnee, (918) 762- 
2513 

18 Model Fly-in, Airport, Wilburton, (918) 

465-2759 


18 1858 Cotillion, 
Murrell Home, 
Park Hill, (918) 
456-2751 
18 Miss Black 
Oklahoma, 
Myriad, OKC, 
(405) 232-8871 
25 Freedom 
Celebration, 
McLain Rogers 
Park, Clinton, 
(405)323-2710 


RUNS, 
RIDES, & 
WALKS 

MAY 

7,8 C^ech It Out Bike 
Tour, OKC to 
Prague, (405) 799- 
1688 

14 Field of Dreams, 
5K, Drillers Sta- 
dium, Tulsa, (918) 
234-7223 
14 Volkswalk, 
Chickasaw Natl 
Recreation Area, 
Sulphur, (405) 
622-6352 


POLO 

Broad Acres/ 

Norman 

MAY 7 

4-6 GOAL 

MAYB 

4-6 GOAL 

MAY 14 

4-6 GOAL 

MAY IS 

4-6 GOAL 

MAY 21 

AD TOURNEY 

MAY 22 

AD FINALS 

JUN 1 

CENTENNIAL CUP 

JUN 3 

12 GOAL 

JUN 5 

12 GOAL 

JUN 8 

CENTENNIAL CUP 

JUN 10 

12 GOAL 

JUN 12 

12 GOAL 

JUN IS 

8-GOAL QJP 

JUN 17 

12 GOAL 

JUN 19 

12 GOAL 

JUN 22 

USPA FINALS 

JUN 24 

USPA MATTS 

JUN 26 

USPA NATLS 

MAY 22 

TOURNEY 

JUN 1 

CENTENNIAL GUP 

JUN 3 

12 GOAL HAGUE 

JUNS 

12 GOAL LEAGUE 

J UN a 

CENTENNIAL CUP 

JUN 10 

12 GOAL LEAGUE 

JUN 12 

12 GOAL LEAGUE 

JUN 15 

CENTENNIAL OJF 

JUN 17 

12 GOAL LEAGUE 

JUN 19 

12 GOAL FINALS 

JUN 22 

CENTENNIAL 

FINALS 

JUN 24 

SILVER CUP NATOS 

JUN 26 

5H.VER CUP NATTS 


21 Sunup Ride and Sundown, OKC, (405) 
752-3757 

28 Roadrunner Marathon Bicycle Tour, 
Main Street, Gage, (405) 923-7727 
28 Tour De Meers Bicycle Ride, Meets, (405) 
429-8877 

28 World Tour OKC, World Neighbors, 
OKC to Guthrie, (405) 752-9700, exL 262 

JUNE 


5-1 1 FreeWheel '94, Broken Bow to Seneca, 
MO, (918) 581-8385 

18 Tour of the Wichitas, Wichita Mountains 
Bicycle Club, Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, Lawton, (405) 355-1808 


Dates and times can change without notice; 
please confirm before attending any event. 

The calendar is a free events listing service 
published on a space-available basis , To be 
considered, please mail a concise notice of the 
e\ f ent (a separate page for each event) that 
includes date , time, place, address, and a 
contact telephone number to arrive at 
Oklahoma Today by the first of the month 
three calendar months prior to publication; i.e., 
July-August 1994 ei r ents must be received by 
April l. Send to Entertainment Calendar , 
Oklahoma Today P.O, Box 5 3 384, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73152, or fax: (405) 521-3992. 
Questions? Call (800) 777-1793; we cannot, 
however, take listings over the telephone. 
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You paid off the mortgage. 


You put the kids through college. 

You passed on the business 
to capable hands. 

Finally, it’s time to invest 
in something for yourself. 


We need to talk investments. 


Even if you’ve never invested before, now just may be the time. 
And BANK IV is definitely the place. Call one of our Investments 
Specialists at 1-800-256-8887. 

And let’s talk. 


BANK.lV 


Hrsatircrs Jar mi/ lifkC 


BANK IV INVESTMENTS 

Mutual Funds (including imerimn. Federated, Kemper, Putnam) 

U.S. Government Securities Unit Investment Trusts Federal Tax-Free Municipal Bonds 

Tax-Deferred Inanities 


Annuities are offered through the Laughlin Group of Companies, Inc., located at BANK IV Oklahoma, n.a. 
Annuities and other nondeposit investment products available through BANK IV INVESTMENTS are not 
FDIC insured, are not obligations of or guaranteed by the Bank or any related entity and are subject to 
investment risk, including possible loss of principal. © 1994 BANK IV Oklahoma, n.a. 





National Academy of Western Art 

Exhibition, Sale and SeminIIs, June 10-1 1, 1994 - 


NAWA MEMBERS 
William Ac heft 
Cyrus Afsary 
Dennis Anderson 
Tony Angell 
Clyde Aspevig 
Gerald Balciar 
Christopher Blossom 
Joseph Bohler 
Clark Bronson 
Harley Brown 
Duane Bryers 
Kenneth Bunn 
George Carlson 
Chen Chi 
VaLoy Eaton 
John O, Encinias 
Edward J. Fraughton 
John D. Free 
Walt Gonske 
Glenna Goodacre 
Richard G reeves 
Tom Hill 
Allan Houser 
Wilson Flurley 
Harry J ackson 
Thomas William Jones 
Ramon Kelley 
Sreve Kestrel 
James Kramer 
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NAWA MEMBERS 
Boh Kuhn 
David Leffel 
Tom 1 ovell 
R«.,Rro\v ne 1 1 McG re w 
>'• Jim Morgan 
^1/ Ed Nordin 
y Bill Owen 
William F. Reese 
James E. Reynolds 
Kenneth P. Riley 
Morris Rippel 
Tom Ryan 
Sherry Sander 
Robert Scriver 
William Sharer 
Lowell Ellsworth Smith . 
Shirley Thomson-Smith . 
Tucker Smith 
Bettina Steinke 
John Stohart 
Paul Srrisik 
Howard Terpning 
Kent Ullherg 
Garland Weeks 
William Whitaker 
Jim Wilcox 
Hollis Williford 
Mortimer Wilson Jr. 
Wayne Wolfe 
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“Sndofee Signal” by Allan Houser, 
winner of the 1 993 Prtx de West 
Purchase Award. 


OF FAME 


